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Editor. Rural World:—The midsum- 
mer days are rapidly passing away, 
and cool, . pleasant autumn weather 
may be with us in a short time. In 
regions a few hundred miles north of 
where I live, autumn is often ushered 
in with a very cold rain’ storm, the 
change sometimes being very sudden, 
so that the hot sweltering weather 
terminates abruptly and cold wintry 
winds howl around, making it very 
disagreeable and not always conducive 
to good health; but such stormy bliz- 
zards soon pass away, when ia few 
weeks of warm weather again is en- 
joyed. 

Sunny Southwest Missouri is a land 
where beautiful autumn days are nu- 
merous each year. The corn and oat 
crop will be good, but wheat almest a 
failure. 

Clover is of a rank growth, but is 
spotted, as the spring rains washed the 
seed in bunches. The second crop in 
my field will soon be ready to cut, has 
been headed out for sime time, I will 
cut it late, so that the seed may shat- 
ter out and seed the ground. 

In early life I spent nearly a quar- 
ter of a century almost within the 
sound of the ocean's roar, and of rainy 
days there was an abundance; a gentle 
wind from the south was almost sure 
to bring rain in a few hours. It was 
never necessary to pray for rain there, 
and how fruits, vegetables and grain 
did grow in those juicy fields! To this 
day, land is very much cheaper there 
than in all of this great western coun- 
try, but men do not appear to believe 
that story, as immigration al\ays 
takes a course of travel towards ihe 
setting sun, and men cannot be per- 
suaded to take the back track. 

The interior portions of all expan- 
sive countries are far more sthbject 
to drouth than those countries that are 
contiguous io large bodies of water, 
as the atmosphere near seas and lakes 
often contain a great abundance of 
moisture for the formation of clouds, 
which collect rapidly in most cases. 
Land of moderate fertility will often 
produce excellent crops of certain 
kinds where moisture is abundant. 

Much of the land borderimg our east- 
ern seacoast still produce well after 
being cropped for more than two cen- 
turies, but crop rotation has been 
practiced there for ages, and in many 
localities one-fourth of the land in 
each farm gets a rest every fourth 
year; that means that idle aeres are 
gathering nitrogen from the atmes~- 
phere each year, which is stered up 
for future use. This fallow land, alse, 
during the summer season gets fer- 
tilized from the barnyard to the 
amount of 75 to 100 loads of manure 
on each 80-acre farm, each year. In 
addition te this, much lime is burned 
there and pet on the land. Gypsum is 
also sown om elover mainly, and it 
helps the erep wenderfully. Seme 
farmers applied a small amount ef 
gypsum te their corn in the hilt, but 
no perceptible difference could be ne- 
ticed as te the result. 

These remarks apply to the east- 
ern country abeut the middle of the 
last century, as I eame west much 
more than 5@ year age. It is a plain 
case that the process ef soil impover- 
ishment on our western prairies has 
been far mere rapid than on lands ad- 
jacent to the ecean, which in a wild 
state were knewn to be of only med- 
erate fertility-—5. M. Mifler, Misseuri. 





NOTES PROM THE OZARKS, 





Editor, Rural World:—We had a big 
flood here om August 18 and 19. There 
was a 25 to 30-foot rise in the Big 
Piney, Roubidoux and Gasconade riv- 
ers. The damage to crops and fences 
was heavy along those streams. In 
Mmanv instances whole crops. inciud- 
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ing grain and haystacks were swept 
In other places along the wa- 
ter courses the green corn was- laid 
This will be sitoed 
and saved wherever farmers are for- 
silos. And 
there are several silos scattered along 


away. 
flat in the mud. 
to have 


tunate enough 


these river bottems. although not 
nearly enough fer an oceasion like 
this. 


The farmers in the hills'and smallér 


streams were not much damaged! by 


this flood and there is a plenty of hay. 
corn fedder, potatoes and fruit, ex- 
cepting apples. The fall pastures are 


excellent. 
is the heaviest in years. The wild 


timber is fairly loaded with acorns. 
They are beginning to fall and the 
porkers are beginning to look up. 


All live stock is doing well. Wean- 


ling calves are selling at from $25 to 


350 a head. We have army horse buy- 
ers in here every month or so, they 
are paying from $85 to $125 for horses 
in good flesh. This is a splendid sec- 
tion for army horse buyers to come to 
for we have a surplus of horses and 
mules to sell for some time to come. 
And horses raised in the Ozark hills 
are very healthy and hardy and will 
stand iransportation and war service 
beiter than animals produced in low- 
er altitudes of our country.—George 
Kavanagh, Missouri. 
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NOTES FROM KENTUCKY, 





Editor, Rural World:—AI! the dairy- 
men here are complaining of a milk 
shortage. 
feeding in early fall and it paid us to 
do this, so our cows again this fail are 
being fed bran. One ¢ow out of a row 
of 12 does not know that bran is good 
to eat, but she will have to learn. She 
is a new cow that we bought this sum- 
mer and evidently has never been fed 
bran. 

Some folks say that stock will not 
eat sweet clover, but nevertheless they 
can and do eat it with good results. 
The fact that the cow referred to does 
not like to eat bran does not mean 
that bran is not good; it only proves 
that steck have te be taught to eat 
anything that is new to them. 

Sweet clover is all right and so is 
bran, and a cow can be taught to eat 
both. 

Alfalfa, second cutting, has been 
stored away in good shape. We have 
more to cut and hope to be able to 
save the hay. We have a nice tet of 
young red clover. It was sown this 
spring and it leeks good enough to 
eut now. We could have made more 
euttings of our alfaifa, but that “aw- 
ful’ weather of rain imterfered. There 
may. however. never again be such a 
Fear as 1915. People here have a 
plentiful crep of everything in spite of 
the excessive rains. 

Well. friends. if yeu will scan the 
classified advertising columns of the 
Rural World yeu will find us 2gain 
effering sweet clover, also, we are for 
the first time offering for sale our old 
heme farm. (see Sept. 26th issue, page 
15). This farm is a goed one and will 
make some hustling farmer a good 
home.—Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Kentucky. 


SOUTHWESTERN NEBRASEHA. 








Editer, Rural Worid:—It may inter- 
est some of your readers to know 
semething of southwestern Nebraska. 
This is a fine farmimg country, the 
main crops being corn, wheat and al- 
falfa. Cern yields mp to 40 and 50 
bushels an acre,—not as much as in 
some other sections perhaps, but a 
mian can put in and take care of more 
acres here as the ground is not weedy 
and we use two-row cultivators. Wheat 
dees well and it is a common thinz for 
a man to raise 25 and 30 Dusnets an 
acre. This year some wheat is mak- 
ing over 40 and over-weighs machine 
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That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the 
| marvel of this age of wonders. 
| Yet the full significance of the 
' achievement is not realized if 
it is considered strictly as a 
coast-to-coast connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
| from east to west, but, by hav- 
‘ing finally overcome the great 
| barrier of distance, it has re- 
| moved thelast limitation of tele- 
phone communication between 
_all the people of the nation. 


| This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 


'York to San Francisco, but 


| from anywhere to anywhere— 
even from any one to any one 


|—1in the United States. 


| 


One Policy 


The Man in the Multitude 


Wherever you are, it is 
possible to reach any one of 
our hundred million popula- 
tion. You can single out from 
this vast throng any particular 


individual with whom 
desire to speak. 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the 
ultimate triumph. It has had 
the foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into 
one telephone neighborhood. 


With the Transcontinental 
Line im successful operation, 
the established Bell highways 
make you the near neighbor 
of your farthest-away fellow 
citizen. 


you 


|'AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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measure. Alfalfa is cut three times 
and sometimes four. We raise lots of 
hogs, too, and we get better than Chi- 
cago prices for them right here on 
our local market. 

This is a splendid, healthy climate 
te live in, being a happy medium be- 
tween that of the central states and 
the extreme west.—Walker Matteson, 
Nebraska. 


FROM SOUTHWEST IOWA. 


Two frosts have fallen here (Sept. 
20 and 21), but ne damage was done. 
The weather has turmed warm, and 
many fields ef cern are ferging ahead 
of all danger from Jack Frest—tlots of 
seed corn is safe. Feterita and kafir 








corn planted late the secend time, alse} 
are rapidly nearing maturity. Weather |. 


was somewhat dry during August and 
early September, resulting in a halt 
in fall plowimg, but recent rains have 
started the plows again, and wheat- 
sewing will begin seen. Al} grains ef 
peer quality grading from No. 2 te 
No. 4.—-M. Coverdell, Iowa. 





Is the entrance to your home at- 
tractive? Things that are always no- 
ticed im the country are entrances to 
farmsteads. These should at least be 
clean, orderly, and well laid out. The 
lawn is more pleasing if it is kept 
clipped and if it contains a few shrubs 
and trees. 


your measure, in the latest 
you be to keep and 
and let 
‘ samples and dash- b 
“a styles. : 
use $5.00 a duy for alittle spare time ? 
Dahapelendiarsenacmatne you will write 
me a letter or a postal card atonce: “Send 
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rder. Has 
good mirror anégow der puff 
compartment, gillaces for 


chain. Given free to anyone 
for selling 20 Mmmge art and 
it lic each. 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold and give you 40 
beautiful postcards as an 
extra gift for promptness. 
Send your name today. 
People’s Supply Co., Dept. 
R.W, 716 Lucas Ave.. St.Louis 
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SEMI-MONTHLY. 








Holsteins—A Breed That Ranks Very High Among Dairy Cattle, and One That is Without a Rival in the Production of Milk, Quantity Alone Considered. 


Making the Most From a Few Cows 


Beginners Should Start Only With a Small Herd and Develop With the Business--- 
Choose the Breed That Appeals and Make Each Animal Pay Her Way. 


farming is to keep only a few cows and sell 

cream, milk and butter to hotels and the pri- 
vate trade of their own and nearby towns. Some 
private dairies have animals which clear 30 cents a 
day per head for 300 of the 365 days in the year— 
a profit of $90 each every 12 months. All milch cows 
do not yield similar profits, for all dairymen and all 
cows are not alike. In most cases, though, it is the 
man and not the cow who makes or loses the dol- 
lars in dairying. Many a grand cow, well bred and 
worth of a high place, has been ruined by having 
a careless owner. With better care the standard for 
each dairy in the country could be raised in a few 
years. 

A dairyman aims to obtain a high quality of milk 
and lots of it at a minimum cost. Reliable statis- 
tics show that a cow that will not produce over 200 
pounds of butter or an equivalent value in milk or 
cream is kept at a loss. The average good cow pro- 
duces 400 pounds of butter, and still better cows 
produce between 800 and 900 pounds. Murne Cow- 
an, the champion Guernsey, produced 1,373 pounds 
of butter in one year, and a Holstein-Friesian cow, 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, the world’s champion 
butter cow of all breeds, owing to her enormous 
milk-producing capabilities, produced butter fat in 
one year equivalent to 1,470 pounds of butter. 


Know What Each Cow is Doing. 


One of the main reasons why more people do not 
make a greater success of dairying is because they 
do not know the producing value of their individual 
cows. In no business other than agriculture, do we 
find business men depending on their investment 
for a living, who do not know just exactly what it 
is paying them. The way to determine the standing 
of a herd is to test each member of it separately 
by means of weighing her milk on a pair of steel 
yard scales or spring balance, and testing with a 
Babcock- centrifugal tester. The total cost of these 
appliances is less than $5. If shelter and sufficient 
feed, with good care, are given, these two methods 
are absolute in their correctness. Where only one 
tow is kept it is often not convenient to make this 
investment, but for a reasonable price, or for noth- 
ing, any creamery man will test a cow. The agri- 
cultural college of any state will also do this work, 
generally for nothing. The milk should be weighed 
after each milking and credited to each cow, and 
Occasionally tested. 

A breeder just starting should buy the very best 
Animals. possible, judging them by their perform- 


0 NE of the many opportunities for beginners in 


By F. H. Sweet, Virginia. 

ance or milk-producing records and by their pedi- 
grees. It is a law of breeding that “like hegets 
like.” A cow whose ancestors have pedigrees that 
show that they were heavy milk-yielders is sure 
to be a good milk-producer herself. A large flow 
of milk is peculiar to some of the breeds; a smaller 
quantity of milk but of richer quality is character- 
istic of others. Quality of milk is inherent; that 
is, the percentage of butter fat cannot be increased 
in milk by care and feeding. The flow, however, 
can be increased. 


Choose the Breed That You Like. 


The Jerseys and Guernseys are the best butter 
cows, but do not give as large yields as do the Hol- 
steins, whose milk, on the other hand, does not con- 
tain as high a percentage of butter fat. The two 





Guernsey—Grand Butter Breed.. This One, May 
Rilma, Has Produced About 1,445 Pounds of 
Butter in a Year. 


former are best suited where butter and cream 
only are desired, and the latter is best where large 
quantities are offered for sale regardless of fat con- 
tent. The Ayrshire breed comes in between these 
two types as a happy medium. Many large dairies 
are using Ayrshires entirely because of this reason. 
These four breeds have been bred for years along 
the lines indicated, and it is well for a beginner to 
study their special adaptation to his trade and en-- 
vironment before stocking up. 

The problem of feeding the dairy cow is a most 








ment of Form, 


Jerseys—Most Popular Family Cow Oying to Richness of Milk and Refine- 
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important one and perhaps the least understood 
It is safe to say that nine-tenths of American farm- 
ers feed their cows only a little more than a main- 
tenance ration. Sixty per cent of all a dairy cow 
eats goes to maintaining the heat of waste of her 
body; everything above this goes to producing 
milk. A mixture composed of six pounds of bran, 
six pounds of gluten feed, 10 pounds of 
clover hay or alfalfa, 25 pounds of. silage, and a 
small supply of turnips, say about 15 pounds, which 
should be fed after milking is finished, is a good 
ration for the average cow. 

Feeding and milking should be done twice a day 
at regular hours. 

Keep the Cows Contented. 

The nervous system of every good cow ig high- 
strung, and any extraordinary happening interferes 
with milk secretion. For this reason kindness is 
essential. This includes a warm, well-ventilated 
stable, an occasional grooming and constant friend- 
ship. The disposition of each animal can well be 
studied. Some cows are phlegmatic and others are 
wild when new to their surroundings, but no cow 
can stand abuse and at the same time make money 
for her owner. They do their most satisfactory 
work where they .receive good treatment, are well 
housed and have their wants carefully attended to. 
A dairy farmer may have just an ordinary wooden 
barn and plain cows, and yet get a good price for 
his milk. He should make his business a calling 
with a purpose, and that purpose should be the fill- 
ing of orders for the most delicious of all human 
food. 

Some simple precautions are essential in the pro- 
duction of a high quality of wholesome milk. It ig 
important that care in handling the milk after it 
is drawn should be taken. “Cleanliness and cold” 
is the watchword that has produced so-called san- 
itary milk. All milking utensils must be washed 
with boiling water to kill any bacteria that might be 
in them. These details and others will be discussed 
in a later article. 





It is a good plan to name every cow and train her 
to recognize her name. It will help in handling the 
herd. 

Milk is nature’s most valuable food product. In 
money value, it is exceeded only by corn as a prod- 
uct of the soil. 

A good buttermaker is generally worth more than 
he is getting. A poor one on the contrary, is al- 
ways dear at any price. 


Ayrshires—Excotlent for Evenness of Milk Production end All-Around 
‘Adaptability. 
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Recent Inventions of 
| Interest to Agriculture 


; By C. J. Lynde. 








HIS is the beginning of a series of 
T articles that will appear in Col- 
man’s Rural World regu'arly 
throughout the fall and winter. Twelve 
inventions are described this time as 
an introduction to the series, and six 
different ones will be described in 
each issue to come. This will give 
Rural World readers six new ideas 
in farm mechanics twice a month. 
Seme of these will be worth to the 
reader many times the price of this 
paper for the whole year. 
Fruit Picker’s Bag. 
This bag is made of canvas and is 
held open at the top by a metal ring 





Shou/der 
Wrap 


L67 


which is padded to prevent injury to 


Fruit Pcker's BAG 


the fruit. The shoulder strap is at- 
tached to this ring by means of invert- 
ed V-shaped metal hangers. Just be- 
low the top a cloth apron, which 
serves to ease the descent of the fruit 
into the bag, extends across two- 
thirds of the opening and is supported 
at its inner edge by an elastic band. 
There are a number of cloth pads fold- 
ed over the back of the bag, which 
slide on cords in the inside rear cor- 
ners, and which serve to separate one 
layer of fruit from the next. The 
fruit is discharged by opening the bot- 
iom of the bag. 

Self-Locking Swinging Stanchion. 

We show this stanchion in the closed 
and open position. When a cow enters 
the stanchion and puts her head down 
to get her food she moves the trigger 
lever down. This closes the stancbion 
and locks it. When the stanchion is 
open a latch lever engages a slot in the 
top plate and prevents the stanchion 
from swinging, but when it is closed 
the latch lever is down and it is free to 
swing. 
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Et is claimed for this stanchion that 
it is easy to construct and cheap; also 
that it is self-locking and that ft 
swings only when lecked. 
Tractor Attachment for Automobiles. 
With this device an automobile can 
be turned into a tractor. The hind 
wheels of the car are removed and re- 




















placed by sprocket wheels having the 
same kind of hub as the wheels. T}:ese 
sprocket wheels drive a second pair 
of sprocket wheels which in turn 
drive the sprocket wheels attached to 
the drive wheels. This gearing re- 
duces the speed and increases the pul!- 
ing power. 

The large drive wheels are attached 
to two long beams which pass uxder 
the hind axle and under or over the 
front axle and are attached to them 
by U bolts. On the drive wheels there 
jis a large tank filled with water and 
connected with the cooling system by 
two pipes. This supplies the extra 
cooling water needed at the’ lower 
speed of the tractor. Aiso the amount 
of water in the tank can be varied in 
order to vary the weight on the drive 
wheels. The implements are attached 
to the yoke behind the drive wheels. 

Heading Knife. 

This knife is used for topping corn, 
kafir corn and the like. It is made in 
one piece and consists of a body and 
a blade. The body is cupped to fit the 
hand and carries two straps, one pass- 
ing around the wrist and the other 
around the hand. The body is curved 





FOVIFE 

L7a 
down near the front to bring the blade 
below the hand. The sharp edge of 
the blade consists of two parts at an 
angle to one another. This, it is 


claimed, gives the ‘blade an effective 
cutting edge. 
Wagen Seat. 

The end blocks of this seat are made 
of sheet steel bent at each side into a 
U. They are hinged to the seat prop- 
In each 


er, which is of wood. block 











there are two steel springs which act 
by compression and make the riding 
easy. A supporting chain passes 
through each spring and the two 
chains on each side are both attached 
to one bar beneath the springs. The 
seat is used on the inside of the box 
as shown in the small figure. When 
the box is full, however, the seat is 
turned over, straightened out, and 
used across the top of the box. The 
top beams of the blocks are wider than 
the blocks and serve to keep the seat 
from side slipping when used as a 
straight seat. 
Grain Treating Machine. 

This machine is used to treat large 

quantities of grain at a time with blue 





vitrial or formaldehyde for smutty or 
diseased conditions. It consists of a 
tenk ‘to ‘hold the solution anda trough 


to hold the grain. The bottom and 
back wall of the trough are mace of 
slats spaced that the solution drains 
from the grain when the trough is ele- 
vated. 

In operation the trough and tank 
are filled with the proper solution of 
blue vitriol er formaldehyde and the 
grain is introduced. The mixture is 
then stirred up and the smut or the 
imperfect grains, which float’ to the 
top, are skimmed off. After a suffi- 
cient time the trough is elevated to 
allow the solution te drain back into 
the tank. The trough is then inverted 
and the grain discharged into bags. 

The trough is long compared t. its 
width and depth and this permits a 
large quantity of grain to be handéled 


at one time. 
Tail Holder. 

This cow tail holder consists of a 
large strap riveted to a small strap at 
right angles. The large strap passes 
around the cow's hind leg and fastens 






Holder in wse 


Cow-Tai/ Halder 
LIFT 
with a snap hook. A number of rings 
riveted to the strap, serve to adapt it 
to legs of different sizes. The cow’s 
tail is held by the small strap, which 
fastens with an ordinary buckle. 
Gate Opener. 

With this device a person can open 
and close the gate without leaving the 
rig. When the rope on one side is 
pulled the gate opens away from the 
operator; when the other rope is 


pulled the gate closes. We show only 
one rope and part of the other. There 


Fe aban 











Gate Opener L7e 
is an X-shaped double lever attached 
te the top bar of the gate near the 
hinge end. The first part of the pull 
moves this lever sidewise and this mo- 
tien lifts the latch; the remainder of 
the pull opens the gate. When the 
gate reaches the full open position the 
latch falls into a notch in the metal 
plate on the post, and holds it open. 
A pull on the other rope lifts the latch 
and closes the gate. 

Bitless Bridle. 

This bridle, as its name indicates, 
has no bit. It consists of two cheek 
plates connected by straps as shown 
in the figure. The reins are attached 
to the base of the cheek plates by 





Bitless Bridle L7s 

It is claimed that a 
horse can be guided by the driving 
rains attached to this bridle in ‘the 
same manner as with’an ordinary bri- 
die. The bridle can be adjusted to 
heads of different sizes. 

Rein Guard. 

‘The object of this rein is to prevent 
the rains from being entangled in the 
double tree or swingletree. It con- 
sists of a single light iron rod bent as 


“fodder. 


double tree. Each end is bent into a 
U, which makes it easy to attach the ~ 
guard, no matter how the SWingletres © 
is attached to the double tree. sigg © 





Rein Guard 
L176 

this method of attachment gives ple. 
ty of room for the movement of the 
swingletree. 

It is claimed that this guard is cagi- 
er to make and simpler than any 
guard previously invented. 


' Fruit Grader. 


This grader is intended primarily 
for apples, peaches and oranges. It 
consists of three shelves, one above 
the ‘other, each slanting gently down- 
ward. The upper shelf has six toles 
all of the same size; the second shelf 
has six smaller holes of the same size; 
and the third has slats with still smajl- 
er space between. The machine gradeg 
the fruit~into three sizes, large, me- 
dium and small. The fruit is intro- 
duced at 1; the medium and small 
fruit pass through the holes and the 
large fruit is discharged at 2. The 


medium and small fruit roll down the 
the small fruit passes 
holes and 


second shelf; 


through the the medium 





fruit is discharged at 3. The smali 
fruit rolls down the slats of the third 
shelf and is discharged at 4. The 
leaves, sticks and culls drop between 
the slats. 

Hay Making Device. 

In some parts of the country it is 
hard to make hay on account of the 
wet weather; in other parts, where 
peas and soy beans are cured,for fod- 
der, it is difficult te cure the stalks, 
leaves, and pods evenly. This device 
it is stated, does away with these dif- 
ficulties. It consists of two rows af 
posts of convenient height on the im 
ner faces of which there are a number 
ot horizontal slats. These slats sup 
port evenly spaced horizontal poles 
on which the fodder is placed. The 
whole device is covered with a suit- 
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Hay Making Device 

L78 
able roof. Starting at ‘the ‘bottom, the 
green forage is spread on the first set 
of poles. Another set is then placed 
im position and covered with creep 
forage. This is continued to the top. 
It is claimed that the air passes freé- 
ly through the forage and that it is e& 
fectively cured almost regardless @ 
the weather. 





FODDER OF IMMATURE CORN. | 





A considerable amount of corn # 
not going to mature this fall, but much 
of this corn can be made use of 2 
Any corn which ‘has attainell 
nearly its full height and in which 


ears are formed will make excellent 4 


fodder if it is cut before being sever® 
ly frozen and put into medium-sizel 
shocks for curing. It will also ma 
fairly good silage. 


sheep or stock cattle. 


In these facts lie suggestions for — 
farmers who have stockers or who cam ~ 
purchase stockers at reasonable prices 





in the vicinity of their farms. 

















make 
Bundle corn @ ~~ 
ensilage from immature corn wil — 
make satisfactory rough feed for — 
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MARKETENG APPLES AND OTHER 
FRUITS TO BEST ADVANTAGE. 











Large quantities of fruit are Inst to 
the produeer every season because it 
is not properly packed for transparta- 
tion. Nothing grown on the farm de- 
teriorates so rapidly im transit as fruit. 
Loose packing, is responsible for a 
great deal of the loss. If so packed 
that apples can move about in the bar- 
rels or crates: they will be so injured 
in looks. by bruising: that they will 
have to be sold at a low figure.. This 
source of loss can be preventea by 
wrapping, the fruit, if very choice and 
packed in bexes, or by packing it so 
firmly that they cannot shift about in 
transi. 

Careless handling before packing is 
another source of injury to fruit. The 
least abrasion or cut gives moid a 
foothold, and deeay will be the result, 
even under the most favorable trans- 
portation conditions, Therefore. the 
first step. towards having fruit reach 
its destination in fine condition is to 
use the most zealous eare in orchard 
and packing house. 

All fruit should be well cooled be- 
fore it is delivered at the shipping sta- 
tion. Such fruit seems immune against 
most of the ills that fruit is. heir to, 
when not given the best of care in 
preparing it for shipment. The air in 
acar of fruit properly cooled before 
shipment will be found dry and pure 
when it reaches its destination, while 


that in a car whose contents were not: 


ecoled will be full of hot and un- 
healthy moisture. Another argument 
in favor of pre-cooling is that the 
grower cam allow his fruit to. develop 
# better color and finer flavor by leav- 
ing it on the tree up to the last min- 
ute. Fruit packed while unripe has 
ar insipid flavor when put on the mar- 
ket, and is. lacking, in that attractive 
appearance which goes far to making 
all fruits good sellers. 





SELL YOUR APPLES TO YOUR 
NEIGHBORS. 





In many parts: of this country the 
small home orchard has disappeared, 
or never existed, and farmer neigh- 
bors must buy fruit for the family of 
the professional fruit grower. These 
Who have home orchards should. use 
the telephone or post cards to tell the 
heighbers where goed fruit may be 
obtained. 

Even in localities: where considera- 
ble fruit is grown im a commercial way 
a great deal of it may be sold to farm- 
ers and town folk whe will come to 
the orchards: and haul it away, This 
orehard trade is the most profitable 
of all. The grower necds no package, 
has no grading amd very little sorting 
to do, no packing, hauling, storage. or 
freight expenses. to: meet. 

This: latter sert..of trade ean well 
afford te pay ae much for orchard rum, 
Seft rots out, as the buyer can for ‘tie 
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| Colman’s Rural World was 
established im 1848 by 
' Norman J. Colman; who 
later became the first Unit- 
| ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clariom of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousgamds of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Celman’s Rural World 
: strives to bring the 
, §reatest good to the great- 
est number at ail times 
Bach issue is replete wittr 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure; and yielas: a sat- 
isfactory returh to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers. are rewarded 
with exceiient resuits. 





NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
First ©. % Secretary of 
Agriculture. 






Colman’s Rural Werld is 
metied to any 
address. in the United States 
or island possessions for 
fifty cents per year or 
tliree years for one dollar. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draégt, 
registered letter, post. office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give oid 
and new addresses. . 
Colman’s Rural. World is 
published on the 5tt and 
the 20th of every month at 
718 Lucas Avenue. Conr 
. tributed articles on vpertt- 
nent subjects are invited: 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production aiso will be wet- 
comenk: Address all com- 
munications. to COLMAN’S 
os KRALL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave: St. Louis, Mo. 
Entered im the posteffice 
at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
class’ matter. 

































first two grades, The packer must 
maintain grading maehinery, tables; 
packages, the expenses of picking, 
packing, hauling, freight, storage, and 
handling. He eanmnot afford to pay 
much for orchards. where he cam only 
pack from one te a few cars. Growers 
of fruit, in a small or a big way, 
should get the habit of selling as much 
as possible to their neighbers. 





NEIGHBORLINESS IS MORE THAN 
MERE A€QUAINTANCE, 





The people of country places, much 
more than city folks, are dependent 
upon one another. The city man nay, 
and very often does, find his business 
and: social associates in a part oi the 
city remote from his place of resi- 
denee; but the man who lives ir the 
rural locality is almost wheily depend- 
eut in both business. and social mat- 
ters: upon those who might properiy 
be called his neighbors; K would 
seem, therefore, that such people 
ought to be on the best of terms. As 
a matter of fact, they are not always: 
They know each. other tee well. In a 
small community everybody knows 
everybody else, and a. large topic of 
conversation is. the faults. and failings 
of the absent neighbors. 

In. reality they do not know each 
other as well as they think they do; 





their acquaintance is superficial be- 
cause it is the result of association and 
not friendliness. Some people make 
themselves and others miserable be- 
cause they insist on putting the worst 
possible interpretation upon the words 
and acts of their neighbors, when as a 
matter of fact the chief fault lies in 
themseives. Foilts can’t be hateful and 
happy too. People should try te in- 
terpret the conduct of these about 
them sympathetically, and when. possi- 
ble attribute good. motives. te them. 
People in rural communities: weuld 
find life muctt more enjoyable if they 
cultivated a spirit of friendly he!pful- 
ness. There are such communities, 
and it is a pleasure to live in them. 





BUSEVYESS METHODS PROWOTE 
THRIFT ON THE FARM. 





One of the most important confer- 
ences at the Congress of Education in 
San Francisco reeently was that aeal- 
ing with thrift. Attentiom was called 
te the need of the American developing 
individual and community saving of 
waste material and waste time. If ev- 
ery citizen of America could observe 
the principle that his expenses each 
week, each month and each year, 
should be somewhat less: than his: in- 
come, presuming that he has an in- 
come adequate to meet the needs of 
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(issue of Oct. 2, 1875.) 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., farmers 
have converted their church into 
a cheese factory, and their race 
course into a cow pasture. 





The sheep. raisers of New Mex- 
ico employ goats as leaders to 
their herds of sheep, because they 
understand a person’s voice s0 
well, and will eome whenever they 
are called. The goats have to be 
trained and the steep will follow 
them. 


(Issae of Oet.. 9, 187d.) 
The co-operative stores are be- 
eoming, more and more popular 
with the Patroas of Husbandry. 
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butter and 200,000,000 pounds of 


and yet the businers is: believed to 
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 plements, in carriages and other 
We produce 1,000,000 pounds: of : 


cheese annually in. this country, : 





be iz its infamey. 
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World 
(Issue of Oet..3, 1806.) 

Probably the first apple carni- 
val ever held in Iowa or any of 
the westerm states attracted an 
immense crowd to Glenwood on 
September 27. The city was pro- 
fusely decorated with fruits. and 
grasses, and apples of every va- 
riety and color were made into. ev- 


ery conceivable form, from a god- 
dess of liberty to a huge map of 
Mills: county. 


(Issue of Oct. 10, 1895.) 

At the St» Louis Fair a great 
advanee ig noticeable in the im- 
mense display of all that is new 
and desirable in agricultural im- 


vehicles, and iw exhibits. having 
particular reference to general 
commerce, domestic cconomy and 
the departments: devoted more 
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his particular social relations and 
provide seme savings fund, there 
would be a very decided advance in 
the economic situation throughout this 
country. 

If the farmer everywhere eoul¢ be 
persuaded to form a budget or esti- 


mate of yearly expenses for his farm 


and for his household and if he would 
adopt some simple but reliable sys- 
tem of accounting fer farm and fami- 
ly expenses, it would assist greatly ip 
arriving at the proper basis of saving 
and accumulating. In addition te the 
general practice of making budget» 
and following am accounting system, 
each farmer would profit greatly if he 
would adhere to a resolution not to 
purchase any machinery which was 
not absolutely needed so long ag the 
older machinery could be repaired? and 
used economically. It was the opin- 
ion of this congress, and there were 
able authorities in attendance, that 
practice of this sort would change the 
entire financial situation with many 
who are now paying prohibitory in- 
terest rates. A study and practice of 
these suggestions is recommended in 
the firm belief that the practice of 
such principles would be ef inestima- 
ble value to all agricultural interests 
in this great nation. 





THE PASSING OF EHE PASSENGER 
PIGEON. 





No rewards are now offered for 
nests of the passenger pigeon. And at 
no time did the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture offer a reward of 
$10,000 te the person finding a nest 
containing. two eggs of this species 
Reports still current in the newspe- 
pers that a 410,000 reward ig being: ef- 
fered are not based upon facts: Ir 
1610 about $1,000 in rewards were of- 
fered by Clark University for the first 
undisturbed nests of the passenger 
pigeon to be found in the Unites 
States. This was @ great stimulus. te 
action, but the bunt for this pigeon 
was fruitless. The offer of rewards 
wags renewed for several years until 
it was fully established that the pigeon 
was extinet. No credence should be 
given to present day newspaper re- 


, borts of rewards from any source: 


The mourning dove has often been 
mistakem for the passenger pigeon, 
which in @ general way it resemles. 
Hewever, this bird is quite distinct 
from the passenger pigeon; it is short- 
er and has different color markings 
Unfortunate, indeed, it is that the pas, 
senger pigeon which formerly roamed 
the eauntry im flocks of millions: ig ex- 
tinct! 





Dry bram im reacly of baby chicks ie 
said to be a great regulator of the di- 
gestive system. Perhaps one: reasom 
of its success is that it prevents them 
from eating too. much. of other things, 
since gorging in chicks ag well ag im 
peopte is a most injurious proceeding. 
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Orchard and 


Twig Blight Prevalent---Experiments With 
Apple Aphis---Damping-off. 


sive sublimate (1-1000 solution). These 


has been’ very 

prominent on apple trees in 

many parts of the country. This was 

perhaps due to a large extent to the 
peculiar spring conditions. 

Twig blight, also called fire blight 
or blossom blight, is a bacterial dis- 
ease, and usually enters through the 
flowers or. through a bruised portion 
of the stems or leaves. Trees which 
have. abnormal growths, such as wa- 
ter sprouts, or on the other hand, very 
slow-growing stems, seem to be at- 
tacked more readily than healthy, 
normal trees. 


How Recognized. 

Soon after the tree becomes infest- 
ed, the tip leaves on many of the 
twigs take on a yellowish appearance. 
These later turn to a dark brown color 
and shrink up. A little later the whole 
spur dries up and dies. As a rule, 
many of the twigs on the trees are in- 
fected; this gives the tree the appear- 
ance of being fire-swept. Fruit en in- 
fected branches, takes a _ yellowish, 
shriveled appearance, and later dries 























HIS year, twig blight (Bacillus 
T amylovorus) 


The disease is transmitted by means 
of germs. These may be carried by 
the wind, by insects, or by the dis- 
eased portion coming in contact with 
healthy. branches, 

The damage done by the disease is 
mainly in preventing the setting of 
fruit. In some cases branches are 
killed, and in extreme cases, the whole 
tree is killed. 


How Controlled. 


To destroy the disease, all the in- 
fected portions should be pruned off 
as soon as possible after they appear. 
Each cut should be made. several 
inches below the diseased portion. Aft- 
er each cut the instrument should be 
disinfected by dipping it into a pail 
of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of 
mercury), 1-1000 solution. This pre- 
vents the carrying of the germs by 
the instrument. All the cut branches 
should be removed from the orchard 
as soon as possible and burned, to pre- 
vent the disease from spreading from 
this source. 

The disease, in some cases, forms 
hold-over blight or canker blight, and 
it is in this stage that it remains dor- 
mant during the winter, to break out 
again in the spring as twig blight. 

The hold-over blight of canker 
blight is formed on the branches or 
trunk, but more often in a crotch of 
two branches. It is darker than the 
surrounding wood and has a shriveled, 
cracked, appearance. This can be 
killed to a certain extent by cutting 
out all of the diseased portion, and 
then washing the wound with corro- 
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Garden Pests 


cankers can be cut out during the win- 
ter pruning. 


CONTACT POISONS AND GREEN 
APPLE APHIS, 





The effectiveness of different con- 
tact poisons both alone and in com- 
bination with other substances in kill- 
ing the green apple aphis has been 
made the subject of extensive field and 
laboratory tests by the entomologists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as reported in Department 
Bulletin 278. Extensive experiments 
were made with 40 per cent nicotine 
sulphate, kerosene emulsion, anthra- 
cene emulsion, naptha soap, laundry 
soap, and fish oil soap, both alone and 
in combinations. In certain cases in 
order to provide a stomach poison in 
combination with an aphidicide, ar- 
senate of lead was used in connection 
with the nicotine sulphate, and both 
arsenate of lead and arsenate of cal- 
cium were used with kerosene emul- 
sion without lessening the killing ac- 
tion of the nicotine sulphate on 
aphides. It was found, however, that 
where arsenates are combined with 
kerosene emulsion they should not be 
mixed and allowed to stand for over 
a day or so, since there is a slight 
breaking down of the soap. As the 
specialists point out, insecticides in 
general should not be combined until 
they are to be used. 


Kerosene Emulsion Best. 

According to the results of these ex- 
periments ail0 per cent kerosene 
emulsion _ should. prove effective 
against the green apple aphis. The 
kerosene emulsion made either with 
66 per cent stock, 10 per cent, or with 
naptha soap and cold water, seemed 
to kill all the green apple aphides. 
The 40 per cent nicotine solution, 
with a dilution up to 1 to 2,000 com- 
bined with soap, 
tive aphidicides. 
sion, 3 per cent, gave satisfactory con- 
trol, and at this strength caused no 
foliage injury. Anthracene emulsion, 
5 per cent, burned the foliage badly. 
The kerosene emulsions under 10 per 
cent were not. satisfactory, neither 
were the soaps at the strengths test- 
ed, except that fish-oil soap, 5 to 50, 
killed 90 per cent of the aphides. 
Laundry soap, 3 to 50, was effective 
against the young aphides only. Ar- 
senate of lead alone, as was to he ex- 
pected, had little or no effect upon the 
aphides. The combination of arse- 
nate of calcium with kerosene emul- 
sion is not a desirable one, since an 
insoluble calcium soap is formed, 
thereby releasing some free kerosene. 





DAMPING-OFF FUNGL 


This is largely a disease of seed- 
lings common in greenhouses, but also 
found in gardens and fields. There 


are numerous damping-off fungi, all of 


which occur within the-soil. They at- 
tack the young plant at the grcund 
line, first causing a watery appear- 
ance of the stem. Ultimately the at- 
tached tissue becomes so weak that 
the plant falls over. Subsequently, 
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the whole plant may be invaded by the 
fungus. The development of the 
damping-off fungi is favored by 
warmth and abundant moisture in soil 
and air. The crowding of plants may 
bring about the latter condition. Con- 
trol consists of keeping the soil cool, 
reducing the amount of water applied, 
frequent stirring of surface layers to 
facilitate aeration, and the prevention 
of crowding the plants. 





STORING CABBAGE IN FIELD. 


In choosing a site for a storage pit, 
select wu ridge, well drained and as 
gravelly a soil as possible. The pit 
should be six to 10 inches deep, the 
length and width depending upon the 
amount to be stored. It is well to have 
it wide enough to accommodate three 
to five heads on the bottom row. 

In harvesting the heads, pull up by 
the roots. Break off only the deads or 
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diseased leaves, and fold the remain- 
ing leaves over the head as much as 
possible to protect them. Overripe or 
cracked heads should not be stored. 
The heads are placed in the pit with 
their heads down and roots up. The 
second layer is also placed heads down 
between the roots of the first layer. It 
is well not to have more than two lay- 
ers, on account of the weight having a 
tendency to crush the lower layer, 

When the cabbages are put in place 
they are covered with a layer of earth. 
When cold weather comes, straw or 
manure can be added. - Cabbages can 
often be kept better in pits than in 
common cellars.—E, F. McKune, Colo-_ 
rado. 





No home is complete without a flow- 
er and vegetable garden, no eageg 
how small. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 


For late-winter flowers in the house 
plant hyacinths early this month. 

It is safer to plant all ornamental 
shrubs in the spring than in the fall. 

Cosmos, salvia, marigolds, and oth- 
er annuals may bé lifted before trost 
comes and grown in the house. 

Peonies and irises may still be 
planted to advantage. Peonies make a 
good background for summer annuals. 

Don’t let weed seedg ripen in the 
garden. Destroy plants before they 
seed. This will save much labor next 
year. 


lawn and piled in some out-of-the-way 
place and allowed to decay. They are 


useful in the garden when well de- — 





cayed. 
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j -Subsoiling With Dynamite 


Pointers From Experience in Its Use Com- 


pared With the Plow. 


-~y UBSOILING is done to conserve 
moisture by creating a greater 
water storage capacity in the 

subsoil. The blasting of the subsoil is 

done for the same purpose as using a 

plow to subsoil. Blasting gives bet- 

ter results than that obtained by the 
subsoil plow. By the use of the plow 
we merely break up the top of the sub- 
soil without materially changing the 
condition of the subsoil lower down. 

The fact is, the subsoil plow does not 

get down far enough. 

By creating a greater. capacity for 
the storage of moisture we gain also 
the use of the plant foods of the sub- 
soil. At the four-foot level large quan- 
tities of plant foods as, lime, potash, 
phosphorus and nitrogen are found. 
These are practically of no use to the 
plant unless they are liberated by 
moisture. The moisture being able to 
go down further by subsoiling lib- 
erates these foods and by capillary ac- 
tion of the moisture are brought up 
where they will be used. 

Some Advantages, 

There igs another advantage gained 
by blasting the subsoil. The deep- 
rooted plants have an easy time mak- 
ing root growth. They do not have to 
worry along and use all their strength 
trying to get their roots into the hard- 
pan. In blasted subsoil the plant, in 
fact, many of the so-called shot-rooted 
piants, make a deeper growth. While 
making that growth they are always 
assured of moisture. Easy penetra- 
tion of moisture and of the plant’s 
root system is what makes a success- 
ful crop. 

After a soil had been blasted it is 
advisable, but not compulsory, to plant 
a deep rooting crop; clover, vetch or 
alfalfa are very good. These should 
be plowed under after they have made 
considerable growth. In plowing these 
under we obtain almost a permanent 
good from blasting. With their roots 
haying been able to go down deeper 
than usual and their ability to grow 
more roots, we can readily see what 
happens underneath the iopsoil. These 
roots cut off above by the plow are 
left to decay, and through the result- 
ing channels moisture will have a free 
movement. 

In order to obtain the best results 
from subsoiling the subsoil should not 
be wet. This can be best ascertained 
by digging down to the subsoil, and if 
it crumbles in the hand when being 
squeezed it is right for blasting; if, 
however, it is pasty or putty-like it is 
not ready. . The object of blasting is to 
render apart the particles of subsoil 
and not to compact them. The writer 
has subsoiled many acres with dyna- 
mite and the way he goes about it may 
be explained as follows: 

How te Do the Blasting, 

Make holes with a punch bar or 
earth auger three feet deep and 15 
feet apart. Thege holes should be 
large enough to admit the dynamite 
charge. Take a stick of 20 per cent 
dynamite and make a hole at each end 
on the side of the dynamite. Now take 
a cup and insert a piece of fuse three 
feet long and crimp with a cap crimp- 
er. When two caps have been thus 
prepared, insert one into each hole in 
the dynamite and tie with cord. The 
next process is to cut the dynamite in 
two. Thig is done with a sharp pocket 
knife. We now have two charges to 
load two holes. 

To do this procure a broom or hoe 
handle for tamping, using it to shove 
the charge to the bottom of the hole. 
A little moist earth should be put into 
the hole and gently tamped with the 
wooden tamper. This hole should 
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then be completely filled and the 
tamping continual until it is. There 
will be a few inches of fuse sticking 
out of where the hole was. To light 
it a match is all that is required. It 
is best to wait until an entire row can 
be lighted, as this saves time and 
gives the subsoil a continual shocking 
through the entire row. 

This is all there is to it. The cost 
is very low in comparison to the bene- 
fits received. It is well to state, how- 
ever, that children should not be al- 
lowed to handle the dynamite. As far 
as being dangerous to handle if prop- 
erly handled, it is no more so than 
crossing a crowded street in the city 
or handling gasoline. The use of dy- 





namite in agriculture and its effects 
can only be realized by actual usage.— 
Fred A. Kuhn, New York State. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 


Flowers are fast becoming an im- 
portant part of county fair exhibits. 
More entry classes should be created 
for the different varieties, and efforts 
should be made to stage exhibits to 
better advantage. 

Fine specimens of dahlias and gladi- 
oli in all colors were abundant this 
year. These two plants deserve to be 
planted in greater variety than they 
usually are. They furnish an excel- 
lent fall flower for all sorts of pur- 
poses. 
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If you wish to keep Mr. 
send us only $1.00 after the free trial. 
easiest kind of monthly payments. 





Think of it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to 
get this brand new style outfit—the Diamond Stylus reproducer, 
the musical quality—the same Diamond Ambero! Records— 
all the musical results of the highest price outfits—yes, the great- 
est value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly terms, 
Convince yourself—afree trial first! No money downnoC.O.D. > 
not one cent to pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. 


Our New Edison Catalog Sent FREE 


—and After Trial! 


reat New Edison with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer and your 
the brand new Diamond Amberol Records will be sent you on free trial with- 


out a penny down. The finest, the best that money can buy at very, very much less than the price 
at which imitations of the genuine Edison are offered—a rock-bottom offer direct 


Vir. Edison’s Own 


Among all his wonderful inventions his phonograph is Mr, Edison’s pet and hobby. 
He worked for years striving to produce the most perfect phonograph. At last he has 
produced this new model, and now it will be sent to you on a startling offer, : 


Rock-Bottom Direct Offer 


Edison's — new instrument, 


from us, 


The Genuine New 
Edison Phonograph 


Entertain Your Friends 


Hear all the latest up-to-date song hits of the big 
cities. Laugh until the tears stream down your face 
from laughing at the funniest of minstrel shows. 


Entertain your family and your 
friends with everything from To F. K. 

Grand Opera to Comic Fine ieeag Dacre 
Vaudeville—then if you Gentlemen: Please send 
choose, send it back. (gtr New Edison Catalog gnd 


trial offer on the new model 
Edison Phonograph, 


y the balance on the 











Your name and address on a_ postal or a letter (or just the 
coupon) is enough. No sg aang in asking for the catalog. 
Get this offer—twhile this offer lasts. Fill out coupon today—now. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
4697 Edison Block, Chicago, tl. Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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HORSES AND MULES TO BE HIGH 
AFTER THE WAR, 











Editor, Rural World:—Horses will 
be high after the close of the Luro- 
pean war, notwithsianding the re- 
marks of Prof. E. A. Trowbridge in 
thé last issue of the Rural World. 
From the time of the landing of the 
early settlers at Plymouth Rock, the 
United States got along without “the 
farm horse of Europe,” until after the 
civil war in America. Our first im- 
portations were from England, where 
they had nothing but pacers; conse- 
quently, our first horses, were pacers. 

From Utrecht, in Germany, the in- 
habitants of New Amsterdam brought 
in a larger horse that did not pace. 
One of these crossed on one of the 
pacing mares of the country at West 
Springfield, Mass., produced Justin 
Morgan, that sired the greatest family 
of roadsters the world has ever seen. 
One Of his sons, Sherman Morgan, 
sired Hil!’s horse, Black Hawk, 5, out 
of a mare that both trotted and paced. 
From an untraced mare, Black Hawk 
sired Ethan Allen. Ethan Allen sired 
two colts, one a bay, the other a chest- 
nut. The bay horse bred to a daugh- 
ter of his chestnut brother, preduced 
Charles Reade, 2:24%, brought by 
Lieut. Lafon from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Columbia, Mo. Charles Reade and his 
progeny, have beer worth more in dol- 
lars and cents, than all thedraft 
blood, that has ever been forced into 
the county. 

I know of no two trotting families, 
so little to be desired as farm work 
horses, as Woodward's Ethan Allen 
and his brother. Daniel Lambert. 
There were few, if any trotting race 
horses among them. The day Comu, 
2:19% trotted at Springfield, Mass., I 
saw the family of his owner in a 
neighboring city watching the teie- 
graph returns, as feverishly as if 
there was a death bed at the other end 
to be heard from. 

Gen. W. T. Withers used Wood- 
ward’s Ethan Allen to try to force Dr. 
F. M. Wetherbee, to let him have Bay- 
ard 53 to place in the stud at Fair 
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style. Made-to-your 
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manship and wear guaranteed. 
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$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN; 
Distribute 2,000 free pkgs. Borax Powder 
with Soaps, etc., in your town. No money or 
experience needed. W. Ward Co., 214 Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 
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- complete outfit free 
to any boy or girl who 
will sell 20 of our large 
Art and Religious pic- 
tures at 10 cents each. 
We trust you with pic- 
tures, and take back all 
you cannot sell. Send 
your py aataceel a 
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Address, PEOPLE'S SUPPLY 00., (Dept. R. W.) St. Loni, Me, 








Lawn, as a brood mare sire. I never 
saw a farm team hitched that would 
turn over as much Bates county, Mis- 


’ gouri,-soil and do it as well, as Bridget 


and Baida, daughters of Bayard. With- 
ers secured Ethan Allen, sire of 
Charles Reade, 2:24%, when he real- 
ized that it would be inipossible to 
secure Bayard. 

It is true that the draft on our 
horse supply will be comparatively 
small. and would not of itself make 
horses high. It is just as true that 
the free trade policy of the present 
acministration has for the present, 
halted the development of the sugar 
industry in Louisiana and other south- 
ern states, an experiment not likeiy to 
occur again under 20 years. Cotton 
production may not reach the magni- 
tude it had reached previous to Au- 
gust 1, 1914, yet it will be a healthy 
youngster, and the changes to a more 
diversified farming will not only call 
for more horses and mules but that 
country will be in better shape to buy 
than ever before, at least since the 
civil war. 

On August 1, 1914, Russia and Anier- 
ica together owned 48 per cent of all 
the horses in the world. The horses 
of the United will undoubtedly be de- 
pleted less than in any other country. 
Russia can stand a greater loss in 
horse flesh than al] the other warring 
nations. In Germany and Austria, even 
high priced stallions, imported for 
breeding purposes, have been com- 
mandeered into army use. 

There will undoubtedly be a good 
demand, at higher prices than we are 
used to, for mules throughout the 
southern part of our own country. 

Some of the heavy European herses 
may go. back for work in shafts for 
which they are admirably constituted. 
If they go back it will be at prices 
much reduced. 

I shall be very much surprised if 
select trotting and saddle-bred mares 
do not command a remarkable premi- 
um above ordinary market demands. 
Even the draft and best grade draft 
mares may bring more than tramway 
prices on ihe other side.—L. E. Clem- 
ent, Pierce City, Mo. , 





RAISING DRAFT HORSES ON THE 
FARM. 

“There is nothing more profitable io 
the average farmer than the raising of 
a few good draft horses, provided he 
has a plenty of pasture and access to a 
good stallion,” says Dr.C. W. Mc- 
Campbell, secretary of the state live 
stock registry board in the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College. 

If a good stallion is not standing for 
service in a community, the man who 
has at least five or six good farm 
mares can afford to own his own stal- 
lion and use him as a work horse. A 
coming two-year-old stallion can be 
bcught for approximately $100 and, 
taken in hand at this age, he makes 
an excellent work horse. 

The raising of draft horses is differ- 
ent from that of any other live stock 
on the farm. Important factors are 
good food and attention. Good breed- 
ing gives the possibilities but good 
feeding is necessary to bring this out 
io its fullest extent. 

It is better for the man of limited 
means to raise horses only as a by- 
product because the exclusive raising 
of draft horses for market reqvires 
considerable capital. The returns at 
first are slow, for draft horses must be 
six years old before they are ready 
for market. The man who has cther 
cash crops to meet nis expenses can 
afford to wait for the returns from his 
young draft horses. 

A few good brood mares on the or- 
dinary farm. if bred to a good stallion 
should produce several good colts ev- 
ery year besides doing the ordinary 
farm work. To secure the best re- 
sults the brood mare that does the 
farm work must be given the best of 
care and attention. 





NEW WORLD'S RECORDS. 


Directum_I., champion pacing stal- 
lion, established a new world’s record 
of 1:56% for a mile paced without a 
windshield, at Syracuse, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 15. In so doing, he lowered his 
own record of 1:58. He was driven by 
Thomas Murphy. 

Another world’s record was lowered, 
when Captain David Shaw of Cleve- 


land drove Peter Mac in 2:06%, a rew 
amateur mark for a mile track. 

In addition to the breaking of the 
two world’s records, the world’s 
champion four-year-old trotter, Peter 
Volo, 2:02, also driven by Thomas 
Murphy, equaled his own record, nego- 
tiating the distance in 2:02 flat. 


STILL TIME TO SELECT SEED 
CORN. 





It is reasonable to assume that a va- 
riety of corn which makes the best 
yield in a county is adapted to that lo- 
cality. This is especially true if the 
same variety produces best for sevéral 
years. Well-preserved seed of such 





varieties is greatly needed and is in} 


demand in practically all corn-grow- 
ing counties. 

It is also fair to assume that seed 
from a high-yielding acre, if well cared 
for during the winter, will under sim- 
ilar conditions give equally good yields 
on many other acres in the neighbor- 
hood, and that with better care even 
greater yields may be obtained. 

All good seed ears should be gath- 
ered as soon as ripe and before any 


freezing has occurred. Go through the | 


corn with a picking bag on the shoul- 
der and gather the ears from ihe best 
stalks. By walking between two corn 
rows the good high-yielding plants in 
the two rows can be readily found. 
The kind of plant from which seed 
should be taken is one that produces 
much better without any apparent rea- 
son than plants surrounding it. Plants 


t 


} 
| 
| 
} 


with an unusual amount of space or | 


an unusually fertile location may pro- 
duce better than surrounding plants 
without possessing any greater inher- 
ent producing power and, therefore, 
would be of no special value as plants 
from which to select seed.—F. H. 
Sweet, Virginia. 





The world’s greatest saddle horse, 
Rex McDonald, was foaled in Mis- 
souri. 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse. Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Ecoe 








| nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 


plication. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Cysts, ens, Painful, - 
Swollen Veins and Ulcers. $1 and $2 bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence’* free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.0.F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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NEARLY FREE 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPc 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Here's a bargain. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $$ to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 
patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new 
newal subscription to COLMAN'’S RURAL 
and $5 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and oe ea ee 

ior Multi-focal Tele 
has a multiplicity of uses—its oleae 
ure ig never dimmed—each day 4dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
faces blocks away. ead signs invis- 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases 


of emergency. 
Take the Fxceistor Multi-focal Tele- 


scope with you on sure and vaca- 
tion trips. and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out: 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up 
the winding paths. 
Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes and rms in plants and seeds, etc 
The Excelsior Multi-f Telescope is mechanically cor- 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
is ever 3% feet - Circumference, 5% inches. Here- 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece 
ge tel nee have sold for $8 to $10 
e do not claim our telescope is ag nice and 
in every .particular of construction as a $10 tolesvope ebala 
be; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts Provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range 
ont heey. oat tee ie =e for extra long range in 
- easin @ pow 
cacope about £0. per. moe s power and utility of Tel- 
J ATTLE NEARLY 20 MI 
F. S. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, weiten? "Onan anes 
cattle neariy 20 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, 
and can tell colors by saent windows in house.” 
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L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York. waltae: 
eyepiece is a great thing. I witn 
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=O Important 
A ti y 
otice! 
‘a : The demand for these three dolls is tre- 
~ < mendous. Don’t delay sending for a set of these 
: * Dolls another minute. Most dollies are made 
y a in Europe and there is going to be a great scar- ad 
t ae city this year. Order as many doll sets as you 28 
ia} have little friends. They make the best kind of he 
ar- ; Xmas presents» We refund your money if you ox 
be don't find our dolls are better than we repré- - | 
re 3 = % sent. Hurry! Act quickly! Make all your lit- — 
oo 4. tle friends happy! 
mm : i. 
9) Here is a great, big, These three beautiful dollies 7” a 
$ handsome life-size doll, : will make any little girl or boy: e. 
27 inches tall, (2% feet) 4s happy. They won't break and 
that we want to send to X we believe they are the’ most 9 a 
every little girl whe oh) . popular plaything you can give ga 
wants a dollie. ig : your children or little friends. i” 
She is just the finest i : They make fine birthday gifts. i. 
playmate any little girl ; ‘ Actual size of Big Dolly, 27 . 
could wish for. © You a ‘ inches tall, (2% feet). It is a0 #, . 
. ¥ will love: her as soon 2 Jf ; large that baby’s own clothes At , 
mg you see: her pretty yam i it. 
og and big brown: eyes, her Ng , Every little girl wants a big 4 
E : pink: checks: am@ light ‘ doll. Think of the joy and hap- / - a 
= “4 eurty aaa a : piness these three do!lies oa 
a}, : In addition to the ‘ . will bring into your own 
at great big dollie we also, home when the little ones es 
ie. want to send you see them. a 
‘ . 7 
4. two smaller dol- All three dollies on one sal 
_ lies, making 3 large sheet of . heavy fe 
” dollies in all. cloth, ready to sew up on 7 
You will have machine and stuff. So fe 
i lots of fun flay- simple anyone can do it ee 
ing together and in ten minutes’ time. 4 
uf needn't be afraid *. Thousands of little ones g 
BE of hurting dollie . all over the country have ; 4 
or her two baby : ‘ been made happy with e 
EO dolls because ; } these three dollies, After . . 
a 8, they won't break, 4 2 your little girl gets her 1b 
: soil their hair or ‘. dolls all your neighbors’ 
lose their pretty . : SS Fite ee children will want dolls 
= eyes, Meese seeee™ ' just like hers. 


You can sit these dolls down, 
bend their arms and legs and dress 
them up in all kinds of clothes and 
play all day long without hurting 
them. 


“ce 
Pa —. 


If you are a little girl or boy ask 
your mother or father to send for 
these dollies, or if you have some lit- 
tle girl or boy friend who has a birth- 
day soon these 3 dollies will more 
than please them. 
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Most toys—especially dolls, are im- 5 > 
ported from Europe. There will be a - 
great scarcity this year on account of ’ - af 
the war, , ' 4 
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3 We will send a complete sample set of these . i are Mer 7 
si three beautiful dolls to any address for 15: and ' % S . able ang . 
at the same time we will tell you about out : i= »>\ . the Dell sa 
wonderful money-making plan. Everybody ’ sN = ») 4 Won't ; a 
who sees these beautiful dollies wants a set. . my Break = cad 
Every reader of this paper should send for one Taw ee mw eee wen eo” a 
or more sets of these dolls on this plan. Sign 3 F 
the coupon below, and send it right away with The price of dolls and toys will be much rd 
15c in stamps or coin and the complete doll higher this year on aceount of the war,’ be-- ; 
> outfit and our wonderful money-making plan cause most dolls are imported. Our offer 
will be sent you by return mail. will remain the same as last year, unless We i 
are forced to raise it. : | ; 
_ “ a ey 
People’s Supply Co., St, Louis, Mo., Daihe5iencd os Latin tee Se: : 


I ericlose 15 cents (stamps or coin) for one complete set of 3 dolls. You may also send me gout. 24) 
mon¢éy-making plan. . Send dolls postpaid and you agree to return my money if dulis are not as repre=. . 
‘sented. : a ke x 
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HOLSTEINS IN HOLLAND—REGIS- 
TRATION AND JUDGING. 





Promoting the dairy cow and all in- 
terests depending upon her through 
co-operative and united efforts, has 
been and is still the device of the Frie- 
Sian farmer. This short descrivtion 
will not attempt to give a full idea 
of all that has been obtained in that 
way, relative to the building up of the 
Friesian cattle heard. I will have to 
abbreviate. 


The first step towards improvement 
of the cattle has surely been the se- 
lecting of excellent cows and bulis for 
the herds and of no less importance 
the competitions and shows in the 
different sections, Afterwards some 
progressive farmers purchased co-op- 
eratively a weil-bred bull; they form- 
ed an association, which we now know 
as cattle breeding associations. Suit- 
able cows for breeding purposes were 
kept, the milk production was con- 
trolled at fixed times and when the 
method of fat testing became more 
popular, the milk was also tested ey- 
ery 14 days. This all happened un- 
der the supervision and protectorship 
of the Friesian Herd Book, established 
in the capital of the province of Fries- 
land viz., the city of Leénwarden. 

There are three herd books in the 
Netherlands of which we only men- 
tion here the principal one, viz, the 
Friesian, being of exclusive use for 
the U. S’ A. The Friesian Herd Book 
regulates the whole, as the registry, 
the distribution, the qualifying of the 
animals, the ee of the milk 


tine Stock. Gestation T able 


lists and fat tests, bookkeeping, calf 
birth controlling, the making of ¢raw- 
ings of the calves, and the marking of 
the horns. The registry mark and 
numbers are burnt in the horn of the 
cow. Dehorning of cows never takes 
place in the native country. De horn- 
ing would make the cow lose a good 
deal of her value. 

The Herd Book is divided into three 
parts as to the grade of purity when 
animals are accepted for registration. 
An expert visits the farm and de- 
scribes the chief points of the animal 
and takes several measurements of its 
body. 

Moreover each cow is judged with a 
point system, (score card) containing 
about a dozen different points, with 
amaximum of 100 points, . of whch 
first-class animals have to get over 80 
points. Not only is special attention 
paid to the milk indications, such as 
milk veins, udder, teats, etc., but also 
to the size and general build of the 
body for a breeding purpose. Every- 
thing has to be controlled and done 
by absolute reliable and neutral ex- 
perts, paid by the Friesian Herd Book. 

I shall not expatiate further on this 
subject at this time. Any person in- 
terested in some subdivision of this 
brief article or of the ones that pre- 
ceded it will be gladly answered by 
the writer.—Dr. L. S. Dijkstra, Raines, 
Tenn. 





NEVER SACRIFICE A GOOD OLD 
HERD BULL. ae 





Many inexperienced breeders make 
the mistake of going it blindly from 
year to year in their use of herd bulls. 
They keep eternally changing, using 
one a couple of years and then super- 
seding him with a caif. On the other 
hand, the constructive breeders rely 
mainly on tested sires, mostly with 
quite a bit of age. Indeed, such 
breeders have been known to buy en- 
tire herds, which they did not want, 
merely to acquire the old bulls at 
their heads. A Shorthorn bull that has 
proved Bria habe as a getter should 
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be kept in service until death or im- 
potence ends his usefulness. ‘When 
fully matured, bulls often get hard to 
do with, and too often for this reason 
alone are bundled into the cars and 
shipped to the shambles. A big loss 
is sustained each year by such un- 
necessary and uncalled for sacrifices. 
The wise breeder goes mighty slow 
with the use of any untried calf, un- 
til he knows what the youngster can 
do. 

New bulls must be introduced into 
every herd, but there is never any oc- 
casion to make the change suddenly, 
dropping one outright and using an- 
other to all the breeding females. A 
very little ingenuity will enable the 
breeder to discover what the chosen 
one is going todo. It doesn’t make 
much difference in what herd a bull 
succeeds. Every good getter should 
be allowed to live out his allotted span 
of life begetting calves after his kind. 
The wise breeder has always in use a 
bull on which he can_ rely for the 
transmission of true Shorthorn char- 
acter, conformation, weight, subsiance 
and flesh. He never goes it blind in 
his choice of bulls—American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. 





MILKING SHORTHORN BREEDERS 
ORGANIZED. 





A movement of national imporiance 
was launched at the Minnesota State 
Fair when the American Milking 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association was 
organized. The advocates of the dual- 
purpose cow have been increasing 
very rapidly in recent years and they 
have felt the need of an association for 
registering these animals, that would 
guarantee them to be milking Short- 
horns. 

The meeting was called to order by 
T. A. Hoverstad and D. E. Willard act- 
ed as temporary secretary. The prin- 
cipal address was made by Mr. J. J. 
Hill, the empire builder, who for years 
has championed the cause of more and 
better live stock in the Northwest. Mr. 
Hill told of the records being made by 
his noted herd of imported milking 
Shorthorns, and urged the necessity of 
an association for recording and ad- 
vancing the interests of the breed. 
Prof. Thomas Shaw, who has advocat- 
ed the dual-purpose cow for 25 years 
and through whose efforts the meeting 
was called, spoke on the purpose of 
the association, 

The association will register nothing 
but milking Shornhorn cattle, and the 
very fact that they are recorded in the 
American Milking Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association will be a guarantee that 
they are milking Shorthorns, An ani- 
mal to be recorded must measure up 
to the requirements in milk produc- 
tion and beef conformation. Provision 
is made for breeding up grade animals 
and recording those that have a suffi- 
cient number of crosses of pure blood. 
The secretary of the association is E. 
A. Willson, 313 N. P. Ry. Bidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Many farmers are now busy cutting 
corn silage. Be sure to use low- 
bodied wagons and. save labor, 
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Pee. 

10 heifers and 3 bulls practically pare Hol- 

stein, but not registered, 4 to 6 weeks old, all 

beautifully marked and bred up for milk and 

butter production. Will sell one or ali at $20 

each, and crate them for shipment anywhere. 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, , Wis. 











Big-Type Spring Boars & Giits. 
yearling Boars, fail Pigs and An- 
gus Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 9, 
Alton, Ii. 
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“LIGHTS OUT.” 


(Written in memory of Mrs. Helen 
Whitney Clark, Mrs. Marion Bucknell 
and Mrs. Augusta Clement, former 
writers for the Home Circle, on the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Twinklers’ Club, August 1st, 1914.) 


God saw their light and drew it up 
To help to fill the jeweled cup 

Of love ‘from which, in drops divine, 
He pours a sacramental wine 

For lips that thirst with zeal to press 
The chalice of His Righteousness. 


God saw their light—and all was well. 

On us the veil of darkness fell 

But did not fill our souls with fear, 

Because we felt His angels near 

And knew their hands wouid safely 
bear 

The treasure He intrusted there. 





God saw their light—though faint and 
dim ’ 

Its essence is a part of Him. 

Hach thread-likésray Of human love 

kls*with-His glory interwove 

Add éven from the’ burial urn 

To Him its radiance must return. 


Oh, Twinklers, ye whose light is out, 

On earth our spirits do not doubt 

But that across death’s silent zone 

A wireless greeting may be thrown, 

And from true, loving hearts today 

We wish you light and joy for aye. 
ADELA STEVENS CODY, 

Missouri. 





HUNTING THE HOME CIRCLERS. 





To the Editor:—Have I deserted the 
Home Circle? Not I. But the mem- 
bers of that erstwhile chatty corner 
have rambled off all over the Rural 
World and I am like I‘ttle Bo-peep. “I 
don’t know where to find them!” 
There’s Mr. Lyon holding forth from 
the second page and Mrs. Menaugh 
leaning sorrowfully over the back 
gate while others of the old-timers are 
scattered around among the pigpen, 
the poultry yard, the silos and the 
dairy barn. The fear of being re- 
quired to “write something useful and 
uplifting,” has kept me from peeking 
into the old corner where we used to 
chatter about everything under the 
sun without giving a single thought 
about usefulness or upliftingness. Na- 
ture formed me in one of her “im- 
pressional” moods and I was allowed 
to grow up without any effort being 
made to reconstruct. me. The result 
is that I couldn’t give any one a cor- 
rect recipe for anything to save my 
life! Like the colored “mammy” who 
took a pinch of one thing, a dash of 
another, a bit of that and a little of 
this and produced a cake, I can. do 
things but. can not tell others how I 
do them. And it “peeves” me when 
people seem to expect that the utili- 
tarian side of a thing is the only one 
that remains of interest to the aged. 
A young man remarked in my pres- 
ence, “I don’t know what kind of use- 
ful gift an old lady would like.” “She 
wouldn’t like any kind of useful one,” 
I retorted. “An old lady is just like a 
young lady—she prefers one of the 
three B’s when gifts are being made. 
A book, a bouquet or a box of candy.” 
He sent me a five pound box of choice 
candy and a big bunch of carnations 
on my following birthday. 

Mr. Editor, will you play the part 
of “Little Boy Blue” and blow your 
horn for the “Circlers” to meet in the 
Home Circle next month and give a 
brief account of what kind of summer 
they have had? Mrs. McVey and Pine 
Burr, Harriet and Aunt Ray, Reseda 
and Rosemary, Dype and Jasper 
Blines,—oh, it would require a whole 
page to name them. But do let’s have 
a “home-coming.” With “watchful 
waiting,” I remain, yours truly—Ade- 
la S. Cody, Missouri. 


FARM NO PLACE FOR RUNABOUTS. 


To the Home Circle:—Men and 
women who have a passion for gadding 
should quit the farm as a humane act. 
Untold suffering of helpless dumb ani- 
mals is the result of this practice. Of 
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course some thoughtless owners of 
these helpless creatures have no 
thought for them, but the money value 
of them and have no affection for 
them. 

This class should go into some other 
business or, as the old pious folks use 
to say, “get religion.” For no man is 
a christian who does not have sympa- 
thy for his dumb animals. -In rearing 
season to neglect them and go to pic- 
nics, balf games and protracted meet- 
ings is neither the act of a Christian or 
proper conduct for a successful stock 
raiser. . 

If you can’t leave a caretaker, stay 
at home. You may save the life of 
mother cow or mare. Often a young 
animal just born dies by some little 
misshap that, had some one been 
there, it would not have occurred. 

The best men and women farmers I 
have ever known have been “stay at 
homes,” excepting for a vacation when 
they went to see something worth time 
and money. The successful doctor 
stays in his office, excepting when 
called to a sickbed. The merchant in 
his store, the mechanic at his bench, 
and the farmer who is a success must 
love his animals and stay at home 
with them.—“Goose Quill,” Missouri. 





DOMESTIC WORK NEED NOT BE 


DREARY. 





To the Home Circle:—The dullness 
of domestic life is one of the common- 
est complaints uttered by a certain 
type of the modern woman, who chafes 
at “the daily round, the common task.” 
To her it seems that all the romance, 
the pleasure and the interest of life 
lie outside the home. This is only be- 
cause she does not appreciate the 
beauties of home life, and is possibly 
without resources in herself. Like so 
many others, she fails to see or grasp 
the beauties that lie within her every- 
day reach, and yearns for those less 
lasting but more dazzling. 

Within the four walls of her home 
she finds only drugery. She awakens 
in the morning with a sigh, contem- 
plating the cheery uneventfulness ofa 
day of dull domestic duties. She seeks 
her rest at night, bored and wearied 
with the tedium of a day’s domestic 
toil. She envies the woman who works 
in the wider world, -who carves for 
herself a career, and who is free from 
the endless irritation and annoyances 
that “beset and vex the woman ia the 
home. She feels that she lives a wast- 
ed life. 

Yet, did she but realize it, what op- 
portunities are hers! What a field for 
work offers itself in the home, where 
characters are moulded and creatures 
are fitted to battle successfully with 
the world outside! . What would not 
some of. the homeless ones give for 
something of the family ties and re- 
sponsibilities that the grumbling do- 
mestic woman chafes against? She 
chafes against them because she does 
not: set upon them their right value,— 
dees not discharge her duties lightly 
and cheerfully, but makes a trouble of 
them and settles down into a dull do- 
mestic groove instead of occupying her 
mifid with intelligent subjects. 

The woman blessed with a comforta- 
ble home and pleasant surroundings, 
who has practically nothing to do but 
order the day’s dinner and eat it, and 
visit her dressmaker, is naturally 
bored with life if she seeks nothing be- 
yond those mundane duties. A wom- 
an of this type is often met who is per- 
petually bemoaning the dullness of her 
lot and declaring that she has nothing 

to do in the afternoons, but take a 
walk and look into the store windows. 
“And that is uninteresting,” she adds, 
“when I have no companion with me 









When the labors. of housekeeping 
and the responsibilities of family life 
are looked at in the light of their true 
importance, the monotony and tedium 
with which, to some minds, they are 
invested will speedily fall from tiem. 
The home is the greatest school for the 
development of character. It rests 
with the inmates to make it a haven 
of peace or the reverse.—H. Mortimer, 
Illinois. 


GETTING READY FOR THE SNOW— 
FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 








To the Home Circle:—We must not 
allow these warm, balmy fall days to 
deceive us into the belief that winter 
is far, far away. Some fine day an icy 
wind will sweep down from yon blue 
north and perhaps catch many of us 
napping. 

Just now is the time to prepare for 
winter green and flower. This morn- 
ing the pots and boxes of plants had 
a renewal of rich soil. With a garden 
trowel the dirt about the roots was 
loosened, then all loose soil was 
shaken out and sand mixed with barn- 
yard fertilizer was filled in about the 
roots. Two new buckets of ground 
ivy were started. These with buckets 
of wandering Jew will gladden the eye 
after all other green things are frost- 
bitten. 

For some unknown reason the Vinca 
Major has never grown like it should. 
I’ve had it two years, still it is in a 
pot thin of foliage. 

Cannas delight in plenty of water 
and partial shade. 

We call our country the “Sunny 
South.” Yet we expect many cold, 
dark dismal days soon, with nothing 
green outdoors for months. That is 
no reason why our rooms should not 
be bright with fiowers all winter long. 
By potting many plants from the yard 
and buying bulbs to plant this month, 


we expect to wear a bouquet. 
mas. It does not require a er 
of time to care for pot plants and 
certainly do brighten up a room 
derfully. . 
As the seed of annuals ripen 
should be gathered, dried thorough 
—and the name, also color of the - 
er, written on the box or paper 
in which seeds are kept. It is well to 
save more seed than one needs, as 
they are sometimes lost by too: early 
sowing and have to be replanted. Some 
seed may be sent to a distant friend 
or given to a needy neighbor. : 
One of the prettiest yards near here 
is that of a young housekeeper whose 
husband is a day laborer. When she 
sowed seed last spring she had no as- 
surance of living at the house even till 
mid summer; her smal! yard and 
cottage became a bower of bloom. By 
just a little work, what wonders we 
may perform!—‘“Early Alice,” Texas. 





CLEAN MILK. 





We have but few dishes which, in 
their making, do not require milk or 
one of its products, or which cannot 
be improved by its use. 

The addition of milk improves ar- 
ticles of doubtful food value. 

Milk is a balanced ration in iigelf. 
It has a peculiar fitness for building 
up bone and the various tissues and 
organs of the body. 

Milk is one of the most easily d@i- 
gested of all foods. And .it can be 
served in a great variety of appetizing 
ways. 

Skim milk, often regarded as a waste 
product, is high in nutritive value, be- 
cause it contains those elements that 


build up the muscular tissue or lean’ 


meat. 

Indirectly choice food is produced in 
the form of veal, pork, and poultry 
from skim milk. 

It is estimated that milk and milk 
products make up about one-sixth of 
all food eaten by the average Ameri- 
can family. 

Clean milk is one of the chexcvest 
foods that can be bought on the mar- 
ket. 
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Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo.t 
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Big Needlecase of 115 best grade needles, 
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of the 33-piece dinner set and tell me 
about the 41 extra gifts. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF ONE OF OUR 
OLDEST FRIENDS. 





To the Home Circle:—All old sub- 
scribers to the Rural World, and many 
of the new ones, have read contribu- 
tions to this paper from Mr. Jacob 
Faith. For many years these columns 
have been brightened and made more 
useful by his articles. As Mr. Faith 
bas been a subscriber for over 35 
years, and as many readers constant- 
ly are corresponding with him, and 
asking questions regarding his prefes- 








Mr. Jacob Faith, Who for 35 Years Has 


Been a Staunch Supporter and 
Friend of the Rural World. 


sion of horticulture, we have pleasure 
in publishing his portrait and a short 
sketch of his life, written by himself. 
Mr. Faith lives at Eldorado Springs, 
Missouri, where he has been for the 
past six years. At the railway station 
there he has planted hundreds of flow- 
ers that are admired by citizen and 
stranger alike. And he has planted 
many evergreen trees there that will 
always be regarded as monumenis to 
his worth and to his memory.—Ed- 
itor. ] 


Faith and Flowers. 


Editor, Rural World:—When I was’ 


a boy my first money was spent for 
everblooming roses and fruit trees. 
As you can see by the picture, I love 
flowers and am now 79 years old. I 
skall ‘grow flowers as long as my 
health is spared. 

I was one of the first, 40 years ago, 
to urge temperance. Many temperance 
lectures and articles have I prepared. 
advising men and boys to shun intoxi- 
cating drinks and tobacco. And many 
hundreds of articles have I written for 
the press, giving instruction on fruit 
culture, mostly in Colman’s Rural 
World. 

At my middle age, my desire was to 
accumulate wealth. I have handled 
much money, but being free-hearted to 
the poor, I did not retain much. Now 
my greatest desire is to do good, so 
that at my death it cannot be said 
truthfully that this country has not 
been bettered by me living in it. 

People who have desire for flowers, 
can grow them; in fact, many of the 
people whom I know who accomplish 
most are those who have time for 
flowers, and time to observe the little 
courtesies of life. Not everything in 
life should have the dollar mark. 
There are many, many things that can- 
mot be measured by dollars and cents. 
Life’s heaviest responsibilities are oft- 
en' borne by those who have kind 
words for the unfortunate ones, flow- 
ers for the sick and bright smiles for 
the children and the wayfarer on the 
way. Let us all have a few flowers— 
they brighten life’s pathway so much. 

We decorate graves with flowers. I 
claim that is too late. Give flowers 
during life, on the sick bed and on ine 
baby’s birth bed. 

‘I remember one case of a mother 
who thought that she was on her death 
bed. She was broken-hearted with 
grief, saying “what will become of my 
six-months-old babe?” [ gave her 
flowers and they cheered her, changed 
the current of her thoughts, attracted 
the child’s eyes and caused 2 smife. It 
Was a great pleasure to me to have 
the flowers to give to her. 

To have flowers all summer, plant 
tulips or similar bulbg in late fall (Ne- 
vember). They commence to bloom 
im March. Flowers can be grown that 
bieom from March until hard frost. 
Were I ter years younger f would 


build a greenhouse to have flowers all 
the year. 

I will buy artificial 
prettiest that money can _ buy, for 
church decoration. To me it seems 
that a church, not decorated with tiow- 
ers, is lacking in purpose and in use- 
fulness. 

When you read that Jacob Faith is 
dead, don’t believe it. I never will 
die. My body will die, but my soul 
will go to heaven, where flowers for- 
ever bloom.—Jacob Faith, Missouri. 


flowers, the 





A MEMORY OF PRESERVING IN 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 





Dear Home Circle:—When Mrs Sa- 
rah Spears mentioned peach butter in 
a recent issue, a Kansas scene rose up 
before my mind’s eye. It was a plain 
uninterrupted view stretching toward 
Arkansas City. It was October weath- 
er, bright and charming, early morn, 
and I was 15 years old, just out of bed, 
and seated on a doorstep, my bare | 
feet on the prairie, looking at my 
hostess as she fared afield scattering 
food to a swarm of chickens. |! sat 
there, slowly waking up, breathing the | 
invigorating air quite awhile before | 
she turned and greeted me. | 

Now, what has this morning in a} 
little frame house on the outskirts of | 


El Dorado, Kansas, got to do with! 
peach butter? Why, I tasted it for! 
ithe first iime when breakfast was 
served that delightful day—a _ deli- 


! 
cious brown mess on a little glass dish, | 
taken out of a ghoulish gnome of a | 
jar—ever fondly remembered; with ; 
ihe butter was served cookies (chirm- | 
ing side partners) a glass of milk, 
and a fragrant bow! of coffee. | 

There is another culinary memory | 
of dear Kansas. One night at Flor- | 
ence I had some antelope that was 30 | 
luscious, so savory, that it is cften | 
spoken of. 

Today—another October day—is so | 
like that distant morning in Kansas! 
There are other memories stirring now 
called up by a little kettle full of blue 
Damson plums which I am converting | 
into jam, and on a shelf near by, are 
seme jars of onions pickled yesterday. 
Am thinking of preserving iime, when 
I used to develop so much goodness, 
never played away from the gate, 
went willingly on every errand, and 
wrote affectionate letters to grand- 
mother. 

Blue Damson plums, quinces, black- | 
berries and currants were the four 
staples of my mother’s preserving. 
She seemed to class them as legiti- 
mate, and worthy of a lady’s time and 
attention; other fruits were bw#seborn. 

I don’t believe she preserved the 
grapes that hung over our door, when 
near the grapevine I told you of, at | 
least I cannet remember any grape | 
jelly of that period, but do recall | 
quinces, a great basket full, with | 
which I played before they were im- | 
molated. 

Why, mother so loved and idealized | 
ouinces is a puzzle. Peaches seem a 
more luscious fruit, and strawberries 
and grapes just the articles for jelly. 
Canned gooseberries were never on 
her shelves, but I “put up” gooseber- | 
ries when opportunity presents. 

Preserving fruit and pickling vege- 
tables are tasks I love to perform. 
The odor that is around and about re- 
minds one of Araby. 

When catsup is on the stove, or chili 
sauce, or a friend who has a fad for 
preserving little green tomatoes, 
comes to assist me, and the imitation 
figs are exhaling a sort of balm of 
Gilead odor, then how delightful seems 
life! 

I am in the mood of the sunny days 
leng past, and hover on the doorstep to 
throw scraps and alluring words to 
pigeons and homeless dogs. I could 
again sit down and print or scribble, 
letters of devotion to grandmother. 
Wonder whether the dear old lady no- 
ticed the warmth of the epistles that 
suddenly arrived every summer and 
especially the words: “I am writing 
in the kitchen, and dear mamma is 
making blackberry jam. Dear mamma 
is. so very good, etc."—Mrs. M. H. 
Menaugh, St. Louis. 





TO CLEAN WHITE FELT HATS, 


White felt hats may be cleaned quite 
satisfactorily by the following meth- 
od: Ptace the kat om a flat surface 
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| NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 257 Bar St., CANTON, OHIO 





sc the brim may be supported at alt} 


points. Sprinkle crown ard brim with 
course yellow corn meal and rub in te 
the felt with a stiff bristle brush or a 
pad made of white crinoline. It is 
better to begin at the center of the 
crown and work outward with a cir- 
evlar movement. 


After the upper surface has been 
cleaned slip the crown of the hat 
through an opening cut in the lid of a 
box, which is a little larger than the 
hat. This brings the under surface of 
the hat up and gives support for the 
brim. 





If youmake 
less than 
$1200 year, 
you should get in touch with us, the 
largest manufacturers of transparent 


handled Knives and Razors in U.S.and we wiit 
show you how to make more. Special outfit offer, 
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TO ANY WOMAN. 


Reantifal 42-Pieee Gold 


Decorated Dinner Set for distributing only 3 
doz. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money or experience 
j needed. W. TYRRELL WakD, 214 Institute Plave. Citeags 














FREE SILVERWARE 
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won't last long. 





not satisfied. 


We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 2@-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. 
Send for your set to- 
day. We refund your money if you are 


They 













Ob nyiao— 


We have in the 


which we offer you here is 


offer below. 


offer may not 


Prepaid. Sign the 
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Colman’s Raral World, 
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Sign This Coupon Today 


y 
ce E 


If you cannot get @ 


| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 







We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


past made many fine premium offera of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this fs the first time we have ever been able to offer 
a complete electric Silver Set om such @ liberal offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pleces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Sheil and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is omly because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
b It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are so 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisf. 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Pie 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a three years’ new or renewal subscription te Colman’s Rural Werld at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piece 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges peid. 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add a 
three years’ subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. This 

appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Dlectric Silver Set—all charges 
coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


And please don’t think be- 


Each piece is full regulation 


you that we make 
lectric Silver Set, 
You know we couldn’t make 


J 





my money. 


Ma. 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a three years’ subscription te Colman’s Rural World. 
understood that you are te send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all 
If I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set is not better th 
return it to you, and you are to send 
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1429. Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in three sizes: 
Small, medium and large. It requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material for a medium size. 

1432. Girls’ Dress.—Cut im four sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. it requires 2% yards of 
44-inch material for an 8-year size. 

1456. Girls’ Dress With Tucker.—Cut in 
four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It re- 
quires 1% yards of 27-inch material for an 
s-year size for the guimpe and 4 yards of 24- 
inch material for the dress. 

ies’ House Dress.—Cut in six 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure, It requires 6% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. The skirt 








In ordering patterns for waists, give bust 
measure; for skirts, waist measure; for chil- 
dren, age; for aprons say, large, small or me- 
dium, 

These patterns will be sent for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). Send 10 cents for 
each additional pattern. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to OCOL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern NO. .ccccccces Bize .cccccccee SCATS 
Waist ...ceeee--..in. 


Bust .cccccceses iM. 


NAM@ cccccccccesccccessccsccccesesecesees 


AGGPOSE cccccvedecvdvcvevcccccesscorcceserse 

















measures about 2% yards at its lower edge. 
9742. Girls’ Coat.—Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 


10 and 12 years. It requires 3% yards of 
44-inch material for a 10-year size. 

1440—1449. Ladies’ Costume.—Waist No. 
1440 is cut in six sizes: 384, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt Ne. 1449 
is cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. It requires 54% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 24-inch size. This 
calis for two separate patterns, 10c for 
each. 

1216. Ladies’ Costume.—Cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. It requires 6% yards of 44-imch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures 2% yards at the lower edge. 


1258. Girls’ Over Blouse Dress.—Cut in 
four sizes: 8, 10, 12 amd 14 years. It re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material for the 
dress, with 1% yards of 27-inch material for 
the underwaist, for an 8-year size. 

1441. Ladies’ Dressing Sack.—Cut in three 
sizes: Small, medium and large. It re- 
quires 3% yards yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. 

1448. Costume for Misses and Small 
Women.—Cut im three sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
years. It requires 6% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 16-year size. The skirt measures 
about 2 2-3 yards at the foot. 

9797. Child’s Night Drawers.—Cut in five 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material for a 6-year size. 

1444. Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in six 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It requires 2% yards of 32-inch 
material for the waist with long sleeves, 
with short sleeves 2% yards. Chemisette 
and collar of contrasting material 40 inches 
== will require 4% yard, for a medium 
size, 





Mevesloue\iue 


FOR OUR 


Boys R lures 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, Sweet Water, Ill. 


Dear Children:—Your presidcnt’s 
address is now Sweet Water, IIl., in- 
stead of 1527 35th street, Rock Isiand, 
Ill.; therefore, please send all letters 
and games intended for the Merry 
Game Club to Sweet Water, Iil., here- 
after. Our first prize game for this 
week was sent in by Marie Messier of 
Grasburg, Vt., whose game is calied, 
“The Four Elements.” 

The Four Elements. 
(Described by Marie Messier.) 

Any number of players can take 
part in this game which is begun by 
the players forming a half circle, and 
the leader, who has a ball, sittine on 
a chair some little distance from ihe 
others. The leader throws the ball 
to one of the players at ihe same time 
naming one of the four clements, viz., 
earth, air, fire or water. The player 
to whom the ball is thrown must in- 
stantly name something that can live 
in the element named. If “earth” is 
the element named it would be quite 
easy to name something that lives on 
the earth; but if “fire” was the ele- 
ment named it would not be so easy; 
but any hesitation on the player's part 
to name something suitable, or inabil- 
ity to do so, as well as the naming of 
any one thing twice means the paying 
of a forfeit. But by correct naming 
the player becomes entitled to take 
the leader’s place and game goes on as 
before. 

Marie—This game requires quick 
thinking I imagine, and prize for sam« 
will be sent you soon. Our next prize 
game was sent in by Zeta Tynan of 
Liberal, Kans., whose game is called: 
“Six Sticks.” 

Six Sticks. 
(Described by Zeta Tynan.) 

Any number of players can take part 
in this game. To begin, every two 
players must have a base which is 
formed by a ring being marked on 
the ground large enough for two play- 
ers and six sticks. When all the rings 
are drawn and everything is in readi- 
ness, one of the players from cach 
base goes forth to steal sticks from 
(his or her) neighbors,and the other 
player remains at the base to watch 
their six sticks and prevent, if pos- 
sible, other stealers from getting 
them. The base that succeeds in get- 
ting all the sticks wins the game. 

Zeta—I think our littl members 
will find “Six Sticks” great fun. I 
hope you will like “Gertrude’s” and 
“Mattie’s” games. A prize wili be 
sent you soon. Our next prize game 
was sent in by Myrla Cralil of Hugo, 
Mo., whose game is called, “Pig.” 











| 


Pig. 
(Described by Myrla A. Crall.) 


receive a prize for the game you sent 
in. LI received your card of inquiry 
and answered it promptly and as soon 
as I hear from you I will send you 
another prize. I expect the reason 
you did not receive the one I did send 
was on account of omitting the rural 
rcute number, or street number. It is 
very important that you give your full 
address because omissions in this re- 
spect often result in loss of prizes. 
Remember, dearie, that I will send 
you another prize as soon as you 
write and give me your full address. 

Following is a list of names and ad- 
dresses from whom games have been 
recently received: Ruth Andrews, 
Kennebec, S. D.; Mildred Mullet, Otta- 
wa O.; Janet Shockley, Eden, Md. 
Alta Greaver, Greenup, Ky.; Annie 
Lee Dickery, Doerun, Ga.; Lena 
Thompson, Whittier, Cal.; Helen Mc- 
Clain, Breokville, Pa.; Freda Feiton, 
Troy, Idaho; Mareeline Pierce, Guf- 
fey, Tex.; Louisa Van Dreilen, Fallon, 
Nevada: Marion Brown, Livingston 
Manor, N. Y. 

This is all for this time, kiédies; 
good bye. 


SHRINKING COTTON MATERIALS, 





Cotton naturally shrinks when wet. 
This property is greatly increased in 
the weaving as the warp threads are 
stretched to their full length and held 
in place by the sizing and starch used 
in finishing. 

If the garment is to be laundered it 
is better to shrink the materiai be- 
fore making it up as it is not easy to 
make the proper allowance for 
shrinkage. 

Fold the material smoothly and 
place flat in a tub or large receptacle, 
the bath tub is excellent. Pour in 
enough cold water te cover. When the 
material is thoroughly saturated, pour 
in hot water gradually increasing 
the temperature until the water is as 
warm as the hand can stand. The hot 
water is needed to loosen the sizing. 

The material should stand im the 
water over night when possible but at 
least two or three hours. Pour off the 
water and press as much out of the 
material as possible but do not wring. 
Hang on a line in the open air, stretch- 
ing out smooth aud pinning along one 
selvage. 

Before the material is theroughly 
dry take it dewn and press. 

One must be sure that the colors in 
the material are fast before attempt- 
ing to shrink it.—Charlotie E. Carpen- 
ter, Colorado. 

A woman suffrage lecturer recently 
brought down the house with the fol- 
lowing argument: “I have no vote, 
but my groom has. I have a great re- 
spect for that man in the stables, but 
I am sure that if I were to go to him 
and say, ‘John, will you exercise the 
franchise?” he would reply, ‘Please, 
mum, which horse be that? ” 





4} 
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To play this game a flinch deck of | —— 


cards is required. The players are| 
seated around a table and 16 cards are | 
dealt out one at a time. When the | 
cards are all dealt each player tries 
to make a book of four cards. This is 
done by trading ecards and the one se- 
curing a book first touches his (or 
her) nose; the one touching his nose 
last is “pig.” The cards are dealt 
again and game proceeds as before. 
When a player is “pig” three time he 
(or she) becomes a “hog” and the oth- 
er players must not speak to the “hog” 
on penalty of becoming a “hog” also. 
Of course, the “hog” tries to make the | 
other players speak and this creates 
lots of fun. When all the players be- 
come “hogs” the game is finished. 

Myrla—This game is rather unusual 
and I expect all the little members 
possessing flinch decks will try it. I 
believe it could be played with “au- 
thors,” too. I will send you a prize 
soon. 

Emma L. Eisenberg, Warrenton, Mo., 
“Piggy Grunt” has already been pub- 
lished, but I will send you a prize any- 
way for your trouble. 

“Little Brown eyes,” Jackson, Ga.—I 





am very, very sorry that you did not; 


secure a Beacon Burner 
today. AGENTS W 
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SORT TORY 


Miss Caxton’s Father 


By Vaughan Kester. 
(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 








(Continued from Last Issue.) 


HAT the contents of the note were 

T exercising a powerful and not 

wholly pacifying influence tpon 

him was easy to be seen. Miss Cax- 
ton had eloped with The Fool. 

She asked him to look after the chil- 
dren until she should return, which 
would be as soon as she married. Miss 
Caxton’s father held the note out to- 
ward his angry reflection in the galss: 

“Here's gratitude for you! Wel!, she 
needn't come back home,—I’m done 
with her!” 

Then, being only a man, he swore; 
and while he swore he made up his 
mind to a course of action that he in- 
tended should very much astonish Miss 
Caxton, when that young lady return- 
ed as Mrs. Some-body-else. 

“Does she think I'll stand this? I 
see myself forgiving her. If I lay my 
hands on The Fool he'll spend his 
honeymoon with broken bones!” 

Suddenly he bethought him of the 
little boys. They no doubt had avail- 
ed themselves of the absence of all re- 
straining force to do as they pleased. 
As this flashed through hig mind he 
turned a trifle pale. He rather regret- 
ted that he had been so severe with 
Leander, for supposing— 

He ran downstairs and into the 
yard, only stopping to glance at the 
kitchen stove with a vague dread lest 
Leander had crowled into it and been 
cremated. On reaching the yard he 
examined the well, and was greatly re- 
lieved to find it empty of everything 
except water. 

Then he espied the little boys with 
the twin between them perched upon 
the roof of a convenient coal shed in 
the rear of the house, whither they had 
withdrawn, knowing that something 
unusual was about to happen. The in- 
stant his eyes fell upon him his habit- 
ual acrimony for the twin asserted 
iself: 


“Come down off of that! Do you 
want to break your necks?” he gasped. 
“Come down, I say!” 

This the little boys were reluctant 
to do. They knew their father as an 
exceedingly irate gentleman. There- 
fore, when they caught sight of him, 
it begot no special joy in their hearts. 
Roderick and Thaddeus started to de- 
scend from the roof, while the twin, 
lifting up his voice howled forth his 
dismay. 

“Hold on to the twin!” called Miss 
Caxton’s father. “Do you wish him to 
fall?” 

What activity the fittle boys pos- 
sessed was dispelled by their father’s 
evident anger. They sat upon the 
ridge of the roof, motionless and 
speechless, Their parent inspected 
the premises. 

“How in the name of sense did you 
get up there?” 

A sob from Leander was the only 
answer. Thaddeus and Roderick 
maintained a discreet silence. 

Miss Caxton’s father was a very 
busy man for the next 15 minutes. He 
obtained a long pole and poked the 
little boys off the roof, one at a time, 
beginning with the twin; then as they 
rolled from the shed he ran and 
caught them. A good deal of physical 
energy was required in the operation, 
and when Roderick was dislodged, he 
being the last, Miss Caxton’s parent 
was hot and exhausted; there was also 
a baleful gleam in his eyes, suggestive 
of the wrath to come. 

He picked up the twin, whose small 
lungs seemed to distil shrieks, and fol- 
lowed by the little boys who sulked at 
his side, entered the house. During 
the next hour or two he gained a larg- 
er experience in the pure joys of do- 
mestic life than are usually crowded 
into so brief a period. 

He gave Roderick and Thaddeus 
their supper—and something else as 
well—and put them to bed. Then he 
took Leander in hand, and tried to 
get his faculties into a condition for 


taining afew vegetables, 


sleep. The twin refused to be com- 
forted; he wanted Miss Caxton, and 
Miss Caxton only. It was the burden 
of his woes. His father looked at him. 
In his glance paternal love seemed to 
be in abeyance. 

“You'd better make up your mind 
to going to bed without her, for she’s 
put you to sleep for the last time.” 

Whereat Leander howled afresh. 

“If you don’t stop and let me kave 
a moment’s quiet, I shall punish you. 
You hear?’ 

Leander choked down a sob and was 
silent. 

“There,” said his father approving- 
ly, “I guess we can get along all right. 
Now, you go to sleep—right off.” 

Leander’s sobs broke forth again. 

“What's the matter now?” 

More sobs and a howl. 

“IT thought I told you to keep still. 
Why don’t you?” 

Then he grew persuasive. 

“Don’t you love your papa?” 

The twin looked at him with wide 
eyes. 

“TI am appealing to his better self,” 
reflected Miss Caxton’s parent. “The 
instinet of affection that a child has 
is a most wonderful thing, a wonder- 
ful thing.” 

Leander dissolved into tears. 

“Hang the brat! What’s got into 
him now?” 

Miss Caxton’s parent arose and 
paced the floor. Leander’s grief con- 
tinued unchecked. His father regard- 
ed him in amazement; the twin's ca- 
pacity for sorrow was very astonish- 
ing; and his anger merged into some- 
thing akin to wonder. 

“He must be very wet inside,” he 
thought. 

He addressed the twin in concilia- 
tory tones. 

“See here, Leander, do you think it 
safe to cry like that?” 

“Why doesn’t he stop? Hush! 
There! There! To please papa, who 
loves you so much. Confound you! 
How long is this going to last—will it 
be all night?” he asked himself. 

His resentment was weakening. 
Each sob of the twin lessened the 
enormity of Miss Caxton’s crime. Her 
father was willing to take her back at 
any price—and The Fool into the bar- 
gain. In desperation he brought the 
sugar bowl and placed it as an offer- 
ing of peace at Leander’s feet. 

“That should stop him,” he mut- 
tered. 

But it didn’t. With a guilty blush 
he went down upon his knees in a 
vain effort to seduce the twin in the 
belief that he was a horse. He was in 
this inferesting position when Miss 
Caxton opened the door and entered, 
smiling and serene. The Fool was 
with her, but he was by no meaus so 
serene as he could have wished to be 
and his smile was not an easy one. 

Miss Caxton mastered the situation 
at a glance. Without a word she pos- 
sessed herself of the twin’s small per- 
son. 

“T am sorry, papa, that you missed 
your game of whist, but it won’t oc- 
cur again,” she said, as she walked 
from the room. 

When she returned 20 minutes later, 
after having put Leander to bed, she 
found her father peacefully drinking 
cold tea—“to restore the tone to his 
nervous system,” as he explained— 
while he gave The Fool a detailed and 
truthful account of his adventure with 
the twin. 

(The End.) 





Quarantined. 


In one of the little mountain towns 
of the south a chautauqua mecting 
wag held last summer for the first 
time.- The fact was advertised for 
some distance round the town, but the 
older negroes especially did not under- 
stand what it was all about. 

Across the front of the little hotel 
of the village was flung a banner bear- 
ing the one word, “Chautauqua.” 

Up to this hotel one day drove an 
old negro in a one-horse wagon con- 
which he 
hoped to sell to the proprietor, as he 
had done on former occasions. But 
when he saw the banner with its omi- 
nous word, he was seized with fright 
and would not go into the building, or 
even get out of his wagon. When the 
proprietor appeared, the old fellow in- 
quired nervously, “What disease is 
you-all quarantined for, boss?”’—The 
Youth’s Companiop 
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SQUAB-RAISING —BUILDING 
HOUSE, ALLEYS AND FLYWAYS, 














The essentials of a pigeon house are 
fresh air, dryness and good drainage, 
sunlight, and space enough for the 
comfort of the pigeons, according io 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 684, Squab Rais- 
ing. 

A southern or southeastern exposure 
is best. Care should be taken to con- 
struct a house that can not easily be- 
come infested with rats, and it is best 
to leave space under the house into 
which cats and dogs can go for rats 
without being able to get at the 
pigeons. This is usually accomplished 
by building the house 12 to 14 inches 
above the ground, and boarding up the 
space between the ground and the 
floor, but leaving small doors for cats 
and dogs. Floors built several inches 
above the ground, except in warm cli- 
mates, should be double, with build- 
ing paper between the layers. The 
house should be tightly constructed on 
all sides to prevent any draughts. 
While more open and less expensive 
houses may be built in warm climates, 
the house must be comfortable in cold 
weather. The squabs' produced in 
winter may be increased somewhat by 
heating the pigeon house, but this 
does not pay under average conditions. 
Sunlight is essential. 

Windows should make up about one- 
tenth of the front of the house and be 
so arranged that they can be taken 
out during the warm weather. One 
window in each pen may be replaced 
by muslin curtains for ventilation in 
cold weather. The windows should be 
placed just below the eaves to allow 
the sun to shine well back into the 
house. 

A gable roof building 10 to 15 feet 
wide, six feet from the floor to the 
eaves, and eight to nine feet to the 
ridge makes a good pigeon house. A 
pen eight by nine feet will accommo- 
date 25 pairs of pigeons, while 40 
pairs may be kept in a pen eight by 13 
feet. The necessary floor space to 
allow per pair varies from two and a 
half to three square feet, according to 
the size of the pen, as a pair of birds 
requires less floor space in large than 
in small pens. From 20 to 75 pairs 
of pigeons may be kept to advantage in 
each pen. It costs from $1.25 to $1.75 
a pair to construct pigeon houses, in- 
cluding interior fittings and a small 
outside pen or flyway. 

Alleys and Flyways. 

Alleyways two and a half to three 
feet wide are usually built on the 
north side of pigeon houses which con- 
tain more than two or three pens. The 
pens are arranged to open into the al- 
leys so the attendant will not disturb 
the pigeons any more than is neces- 
sary in going through the house. Al- 
leys increase in the capacity cost of 
the house and are considered an un- 
necessary expense by some pigeon 
raisers. 

If the pigeons are confined, a flyway, 
or outside yard covered with wire, is 
attached to the south side of the house. 
The flyway is usually from six to 
eight feet high, 15 to 30 feet long, and 
the width of the pen. The sides are 
usually covered with one-inch mesh 
wire, and one or one and a half inch 
wire is used on the top. A few pigeon 
holes about four and a half inches bigh 
and three and a half inches wide are 
cut in the front of the house at a con- 
venient height, usually about four or 
five feet above the floor. Lighting 
boards six inches wide may be placed 
at the bottom of these holes both on 
the outside and inside of the house. 
Roosting boards about four inches 
wide are placed four or five feet above 
the ground at the end and on the sides 
of the flyway. It is not considered ad- 
visable to have roosts extending across 
the flyway. 

Interior Fixtures. 

Fittings should be as simple as pos- 

gible and easy to clean. Two nest 





boxes should be provided for each pair 
of pigeons, and there should be some 
extra nests. The nest boxes are usual. 
ly made about 12 inches square, yet 
some breeders prefer this width and 
height with a depth of 15 to 18 
inches. Egg or orange crates may be 
used for nests, but they are difficult 
to keep clean and less desirable than 
nests made with one-inch boards. A 
good method of construction is to use 
lumber 12 inches wide for the floor of 
the nests, arranging each floor so that 
it Will slide on cleats and can be easi- 
ly removed and cleaned. The nests are 
usually built in tiers against the rear 
wall of the pen, extending from ihe 
floor to seven or eight feet high, but 
they may also be placed on the side 
walls. All partitions should be solid 
to the top of the nests, but it is advis- 
able to use wire netting above the 
nests for ventilation. 

Some breeders use nest pans made 
of wood, wood fiber or earthenware 
from three to feur inches deep, and 
eight to 10 inches in diameter, which 
may be secured to a board slightly 
larger than the nest pan or set direct- 
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47 Write for biggest offer 
(C4ever made. A fortune In it! 
/ We start you in a wonderful bus- 

iness that pays over 150% profit. 
No experience needed. money on our 
capital. Earn $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 


Our Toilet Combinations fastest sell- 
ers going. 





$q 00 PANTS MapE To 
— MEASUR 
Not $1.00, not even 60c, not one cent 
cost to you under our easy conditions. 
No extra charges for extra big, extreme peg- 
tops, fancy belt loops, pear! buttons, no extra 
charge for anything, allfree. Before you take 
another order, before you bay a suit or pants, 
get our samples and new offer. Write and say 
Send Me Your Offer’’ the big, new different 
tailoring deal. Costs nothing and no extra 
KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 295 Chicago, Ul. 


Know Y our Auto 


OWNER—OPERATOR—REPAIRMAN 


Audel’s Automobile Guide with questions, 
answers and illustrations, relates to the 

» parts, operation, care, 
management, road driv< 
ing, carburetters, wiring, 
ignition, motor troubles, 
lubrication, tires, etc., 
including information on 
the wocnge battery, elec- 
tric vehicles, motor cycles, 
overhauling the car, an 
full section on self start- 
ers and lighting systems. 
Price 1.50 postpaid— 
leather binding—to go in 
your pocket—order now— 
No money until you see 
your book. 

We don’t want you to 
take our word, or anyone 
else’s for it. We are will- 
ing to send you the book 
without deposit. Use it 
seven days in connection 
with your car, Then send 
back the book or remit 
$1.50. Could anything be 
fairer? 

Cut out and fill in your 
mame and address plainly at the bottom, 
place it in an envelope and mail. Your copy 
will reach you by return post, prepaid. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 
pan Aig sake Bn alien 
St, Louis, Mo. 




















Kindly mail me copy of Audel’s. Auto- 
mobile Guide, and if found satisfactory, 
I wiH immediately remit you $1.50, oF 
return the book to you. 
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ly in the nest box, if it is of hcavy 
material. Some breeders claim that 


arthenware nests are too cold in win- 


t 
t¢ Some do without pans by put- 
{ing a three-inch strip on the front of 





ihe nest to retain the nesting material. 
Short pieces of hay, straw, pine nee- 
dies, and tobacco siems are used for 
nesting material. This is kept in an 
open crate or in a corner of the haus¢s 
ere pigeons select and build iheir 
own hesis 
rigeon efzes are usually) ( it 
pigeons are healthy and properly 
especially when they ve tre 
2¢ One squab (usually the male) 
entiy hatches first. and where 
are several cases wher. one 
iab outgrows its nest mate, it may 
advisable to sort the squabs in the 
ts, Making the pairs as uniform 
possible in size and age. Ii the parent 
birds die the squabs may sometimes 


| removed to a nest where there is 


only one squab, or they may be fea ar- 
ficially, although this process iakes 
considerable time. 

Roosts, 

Roosts of various sizes, usually ar- 
ranged in perpendicular rows, are 
placed at conyenient poinisdmihe pen. 

goed type.of regst is A-shaped, niade 
oi two boards about five inches wide 
apd six or seven :inches long, placed 
directly over each other so that the 
pigeons will not soil one another with 
their droppings. If hoppers or feed 
troughs are used they should be of 
good size, while the hoppers should 
be constructed so that ihe pigeons 
can not waste the grain casily by 


hrowing it onto the floor. Fountains 


or pans with floats in whieh the 
pigeons cannot bathe are best adapted 
for drinking vessels, while a galvan- 


zed iron pan from three toe four inches 
leep and 15 to 20 inches in diamcte1 
good bath } pan. 


CHICKEN MITES, 


niakes a 


The red Libte rhe mt ile l ilest 
nemies of the poultry raiser. This is 

spider-like insect and is very com- 
ion. Its habits are entirely differen 
rom those of lice with which i 5 

en contused Mites hide m ube 
lark, damp places it he pouriry 
ous and can be found in the racks 
nder the roosts. At night thev crawl 
pon the bird and gorge hemseives 
vith blood. 

The Misseuri agricultural - experi 
uent station gives the following (reat- 
nent for the extermination of tes 


applied net io 


roosting 


lhe treatment must be 
the bird but to the 
he interior of the 


sprayed thoroughly 


quarters, 
me 
house should b« 


with one of the 


coal tar disinfectants, kerosene emul- 
sion, or lime sulfur spray, such as is 
used in spraying trees. The roosis 
should be painted with the above rem- 


edies. The roosting places should be 
light, dry and well ventilated, as 
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= Big Pay for Easy Wock- 


Make $5.06 to $15.00 a day in your spare 
time--on tailoring orders. Write for 
fine Free Sample Outfit, with special 
offer and wholesale prices on clothes for 
yourself. Address 


The Chicago Tailors’ Association 
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AUTOMOBILE FREE 


The Argo is one of the best Cars Made. | will give 














uone free if you will work for me, a o iz 
rease my businessin all territories and if you will help 
me I will help yeu. 

The Argo Car is the cheapest Its ma 
tenance isless than for any o' t bile made 
Write me today and 1 will tell how yvoucan win & 
this automobile. It will prove te be the casiest work : 

L you ever did. . 

E HENRY L. FREKING 

£ Dept. 2, - a Spencer, tad. 5 
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Boys! FOOTBALL ! 


ne reg 





size Rugby feet. 

ball of genuine 

pebble grain 

leather with 

guaranteed red 

th football you are 

king for. Given for selling only 20 of our 
eautiful Colored Art Pictures at ide each. 
trust you We pi postage take 
unsold picture 40 ticles given 
promptness. Send name today. PEOPLE'S 


W., st. Louis, Mo. 


these condi- 
tions. Thorough treatment is neces- 
sary to successfully combat this cost- 
ly pest. 


mites do not breed undei 








EGG-LAYING .CONTEST AT THE 
PANAMA-PACTFIC, 

Single Comb White Leghorns, Ore- 
gons and barred Plymouth Rocks, 
stand one, two, three thus far in the 
egg-laying contest that commenced 
November 15, 1914, at the Panama- 


Pacifie International Rxpeuitien 1 at 
San Francisco. Fifty-eighi 
containing 10 hens, are taking part in 


pens, cach 


the contest, which is designed to indi 
cate the relative egg productiviiy of 
the various breeds competing. [very 
individual in each pen must be of the 
same breed. The relaiive standing ot 
ihe first 10 pens on September 1 was 
as follows: 

Standing. Breed. Kegs. 
1. White Leghorns (Oregon).. .1,454 
2. Oregons (Oregon) ..... .1,274 
3. Barred Plymouth Roe ks 

ES ree eee 227 
White Wyandottes (British 
ol are 1,200} 


5. White Leghorns (New York).1,156 


000004550400000006 | 


} 


6 White Wyandottes sanionna” 
ColmeaeGh) ....06-%. 106 
7. White Leghorns (EF ngland) . 3 ty 
8 Rhode Island Reds (Califor- 
Cr ccc eaceaneenceeeb4 1,075 
9. Barred Plymouth Rocks 
| ar 21,965 | 
lv. White Leghorns (W ash ite 
RT ire Seawind beeeeax ea ee 1,054 


The Oregon is a new” variety, de 
veloped by Prof. James Dryden, of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, whose 
successful experiments § in 


poultry 


raising have distinguished him in ihe 
poultry world. It is a cross bety een 
the Single-Comb White Leghorn and 
ihe Plymouth Rock. 

DON'TS FOR DI € kK RAISERS, 

“Don't try, by mixing it with their 
food, to force ducks to cat more gi 
than they want. 

“Don't be afraid of overfeeding. 
Ducks should be fed four or five mes 
daily, 

“Don't omit fresh vegetables and 

en stuif from their diet 

“Don't allow the feed to siand trom | 
one meal to the next and cxpect ducks 
io be satisfied with it. 

“Don’t give ducks sour feed, as it is 
likely io cause convulsions. 


“Don’t forget plenty of fresh, 
waier, and give 


in the shede.” 


lean, 
them a chance io rest 





It is a good plan to have 
in the rear of the poultry 


openings 
house and 


the roosting coop so that when ithe 
front is open the air can circulate 
through, keeping the temperature 


bearable and the air reasonably pure. 


PRY SE ED CORN: ‘NOW 
ENDANGERS NEXT 
CRP. 


FREEZING 
YEAR'S 





“Drying seed corn is even more im- | 
| portant than selection this fall,” says 


| J. C. Hackleman, of the Missouri Col- | 


If frozen wiih as 
seems likely to 


lege of Agriculture. 
much moisture as it 


| coptain when the first freezing comes. 


| it may be almost 


| 


i 


worthless as seed 
next spring. To avoid danger from 
early frost, select the most 
ears in the field and dry thoroughly at 





Drying Pointers, 


Dry in svashine and fresh air. 
Dry before danger of freezing. 
Use fire very carefully, if at 

all. 
Dry the cob’ thoroughly as 


well as the kernel. 


To avoid heating or molding, $ 











fire-drying is only less than that from 
freezing 

The corn is not safe for storage 01 
exposure to cold weather quite as soon 


as the appearance of ihe kernels might 


indicate because there is so much 
more moisture in the cob and the cob 
is so much slower in drying than ihe 
kernels. Be sure not to store whil 
there is still moisture enough in the 


cob to cause much heat or molding. 

Each ear should be so placed in 
wire or slat racks, or so hung fhat ne 
two ears will hang together so as to 
hold moisture and cause‘molding. The 
storage place should be airy and well 
ventilated. It should not be closed 
iptil drying is completed, unless cold 
weather necessitates closing. A little 


fire may be used to hasten drying 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 





RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


‘ey in’ Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance sub 
bers ¢ ry week This means that at least 0,000 farm folks are readers of 
i Fr the cost of sending each of these reader 
ad ther ompare that cost with the low rate et which you can reach 
n through the Classified Columns belew Count up the words in your 
‘ r ement, ine ils and numbers which nt as words, and multiply 
two and yu wi ippreciate how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 
buyers ev week No advertisement s than 19 cents accepted—and no fakes 
nder any circumstances. Cash must accompany all erders. 
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Colman’s Rural World sseriste 
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iain: — 

WANTED- Chea} unimpreved timber | 

and u deseription Western Ser 
Associat Marshalliown, lowa 

WA ANTED To hear fro owner of goo 
farm for sal Send eash price and descrip 
tion. ~ @ Bush, Minneaplis, Minn ' 
CneEEEEe peste i 

SEND DESC RIPTION your farm oa 

anch We have eash uvers Poeste tf pre 

com missin Write National Real Estat ; 
eis ‘ miation, Dept No Peru, \ 
——- a 
FARM MACHINERY. j 

SAW MILLS, ngle mills, corn mills, wa 

ene ‘ Del \ifg. Co Ro 
~ ‘ 
' 
LIVE STOCK. 

REGISTERED ~HROPSHIRE 1 RAMs 

le T MT. crille 

m- & Pigs arge kind, $15.00 per pa 
J 

DLROC JERSEY Pits, eee = 

STANDARD BRED an gistere 

\ ‘ o Ha 
i ‘4 i 
Cre ( j 

BOAR PIGS. \\V- he 

( ? } z Ma 1 ke 
s 2 te Swin i ‘ 
P; r \ ‘ 

us A 
PONTES. 
= = ‘ND rONTES 
" ‘ nt sts p j ‘ 
] \ j 
\ 
DOG s, RABBITS AND PRT ss STOCK 
~PERRETS FOR SALE Price st free 
Carl G. Webl Wwe ne hhi« 

FOX, “COON. + SKUNK ind vabbit ines, 
hroke to gun Ml Meld and uaranteed. Fex 
ami coon hound pups, $5.90 each Muy your 
h mi now and be aequainted vy hunting 
Sen se7 Stamp f photoes H. C. Lytle 
Fredericksburg, © 

POULTRY. 
Pigeens, 

GOOD HOMER PH-RONS—Satisfaction | 
guaranteed, $1.56 pair. C. Saterbak, Dunn, | 
Tenn I 

_— -| 
Ducks. 

Wir D MALLARD decoy ducks, $4 pe 

pair W. C. Farrar. Bovina, Miss. } 


mature | 


on 




















FARMS AND LANDS. 

rom SALE 85-aere 

hon bargain towne: 
“nlligent Al: 











Mississip) 
Chas, A 


pMmnta 
Courtney 





CUSTER COUNTY (Nebraska) farms and 
fer and trade. W rite M. M 
Anselmo, Neh. 


nches 
Leonard, 


aA be 





BEST BARGAFNS in 
arms for. sale Write 
ette ‘ vM Depue 

5.00? ACRES, 
pasture, oi! and 
John Cava 


Kansas, 156 
you want firs 
Kansans 


Rastern 
what 
Parker 
large and mall 
gas land $3 to $F 
acre neagh, McAlester, tk ha 
in the 
Kansas 


Scheooles FL shee 


7 Ties FOR SALF hy 
aan oo o1 - stern 
hans 


farmer 





Neve THERN ALABAM* FAK” for 

< re ast f northern winter unkr 

twe m t Pre tow de 

pt ’ request } l.. Rilke 
Bev« een 4! 





sale 
own 


ta es 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS —C } ‘ 
along the N Pacifie R 

ta, North Dakot: Montana Ida 

Vas ngton and Oregon Free I 
: tat nterests 1 I. J. Brivker, 


t 
1 Ps Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


rthern 





FOR TRADE—160-acre farn 100 ast 


eral prin and rut x water ‘ ? 
mne goud v te ak and walnut 
teage of $500 at 
i » 1924 want clea ental 
genera mer nilise 


you to offer? Write, W. A. Mets 





BEES AND HONEY. 


HONEY Pure extracted—2 cans of ¢ 
} amber, $9.50 Amber, $8.50 
‘arishbad, N Mey 





le Ruyts, ¢ 





on at AEIFY new clover honey 6-}) 
an, 3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sar 4 .. ry Price list fre. ML V. Facey 
Preston, Minn. a 





; SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
EV ER-BEARING ” — 


‘ Ann: Deen, 


—ae 
strawberry 
Marian, 


Plants 25 
Towa 








(NSE XG SEED 80 sold or exchange: for In 








dian relies Alert E. Gelser, Dalton, N. Y. 
TROPRC AL FE PL ANTS. Write for catalog 
— ~<a Nursery Company, Fert Myers 
E yers, 
SWEEF ROVER, white and mammoth 
vellow Write, Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth 
Ky Rn. 4 ; 
= _—___- | 
HELP WANTED. 





WEN AND WOMEN wanted everywhere 

















Several Varicties. | Gevermment jabs. $70 month. Sh ort hours 
| Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers 
|} 60 LE ADING VARIETIES of Poultry Write inmmediately for list of positions now 
| geese, ‘ks rkers, guineas, pheasants, pi obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. A. 1467, 

geons, bbits, fox terrier, rat dogs, pea Recbester, B® Y 
fowls, at a very low price State wants hi ee Le 
fret letter. G. B. Damann, Nerthfleld, Minn. — 
. : : AGENTS. 
| 
FOR SALE—Alil kinds of thorougtrbred rs avarene 
poultry, turkeys, geese, Pekin, Reuen, Mus- AGENTS WANTED everywhere, Peyton 
| covy and Runner ducks; bantams, guineas, |; \U'series, Boonville, Mo. 
| dogs, bares, rabbits, faney pigeens. Write | — 
| Wants, free circular. Db. L. Bruen, Piatte} ‘MISCELLANEOUS, 
| Center, Neb eS 
eS 
| = —=j; SEND $1.00 FOR RECIPE to cure wind- 
| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. ken herses ta Bex 351, Bamberg, &. ¢ 
FOR SALE —tp-to-date Suburban ash ! COMPLETE OUTFIT of milk ——eoiata 
grecery and modern residence Pull de hinery. Price, $600.90. Gerrard Dairy 
scriptin upea request. C. A, Garside, Atel | Co., 228 State Line, Hammond, Ind, 
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son. Kan, 























let no ear touch the next ear. } AED aa Rg 
, FREE FOR SIX. MONTHS-—My special of- 
~ | fer to introdue® my magazine “Investing for ! 
| Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
once. If a neighbor’s corn of seed; who has been getting pocver a the rich, 
isi eee Tinlad ateeiliaiiahabions - a | richer. t demonstrates the real earning 
val iety ripens earlie1 arrange to pick | power of money, and shows hew anyone, no 
in his fleld. Seed grown in the local-| matter how poor, cam aequire richea In- 
; “hie ‘+ 7 . ic a). } vesting for- Profit is the only progressiv> 
ity in which it is to be planted is al | financial journal published. It shows how | 
ways to be chosen in preference to| $190 grows to $2,200. Write now and I'll 
j ; ; ! - mont free Jarber =7_9e@ 
that shipped in from a distance. — a t six meee ee — Barber, 477-28 | 
. ° ° . ° Jad sor riVUs, nicago. 
Air-drying in the sunshine is slow- | — | 
r but safer unless fire-drying is abso- PATENTS. 
: , ? sory OG . =o f .. | ; 
lute ly necessary to secure safe ty from | “pate NTS ‘SEC URED ocr fea retusned. 
freezing. Well-dried corn will stand | Send skete! free h and report. Lat- | 
“ v Pas >> % Sn ‘ ler vet H lis- est complete pat ent oats free G r P, 
any freeze it is likely to get in Mis-|Finmel. 230 Barrister Building, Washing. 
souri but the danger from too rapidl|ion, p. c i 











FoR SALE—40,000 peunds best 
eco, from 2 te 6 years eld. 


leaf tebac- 
~— stam@ms for 








sample to Anton Wavrin, Fran wu, Ky., BR. 
AMBITIOUS FPROPLE!. Stop wage slay 
ery Siv new reve v - Mi vking busine SN Opper- 
tunity formul with inetruetions, fer 1c. 
Gannnee uals 2126 16th Street, Port llu- 
n, Michigan. 
= ~ = = ——_  --—- 
FIVE PRETTY post cards given te each 
boy or girl who sends [@c for fine farm 
| youth's magazine 4 months’ trial F mer 
Bey, Montpelier, Indiana, 





| WHERE ARE. THE DEAD? A 


remarka- 


| Endorse by leading iinisters 
A‘ Outfit twenty ents. Com 
ple iges, postpaid, $1.50 Rk. la 
Phi ng Co., Atlanta, Ga, 














CUOLMAN'S RURAL 





WORLD, 


One Cent To Pay-8h 
Ze Cee | - 


Here is the engine offer that eclipses all others. 
It’s an offer such as only the mammoth Hartman institution with its more 

than $10,000,000 purchasing power and enormous output could possibly make. 
Just think what ‘‘not one cent to pay for three months” 

means to you who need power 
Just think how absolutely sure we are that the great 

Majestic Engine will gastric make good continuous- 

ly on any and all kinds of work and under all conditions ‘ 

when we dare send it to you to use on your own work 

asking absolutely 


No Money In Advance | : 


Think of it—you don’t have to send us one cent of your money 
until, from the actual results, on your own every day work, you 
ure absolutely sure that the Majestic is the engine you want. 

if it doesn’t prove to be, send it back an our expense— 


Sf, LOUIS, M0, OCTOBER 5, 1914, 






































































your trial costs you nothing. 
After s: itisfying yourself that the Majestic is the engine 
you want, you may use it for three whole months before you 


ake the first payment, and pay the balance, without one cent ~* 
of interest, in 6, 9 and 12 months—giving you 
















MAJESTIC STATIONARY ENGINE 


wines & 2, 3, §, 7, 9 andl4 genes gg 

Iron sub-base mounting. B rasoline, is, 
Y apth: a, kerosene, distillate ter iup m stronge 
est guarantee ever given a gasvline cngine. 


Without interest 


In these, the most liberal credit terms ever conceived, there is a guarantee of quality 
‘tion the like of which was never heard bef« "Ee, At Tb rem 
stionably the biggest engine value in America today. 
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engine cone 


this amazing trium} 
h the Majestic } 





cable bargain price at 





















ung 
“If you need power you inot ord to close any engine deal whatever without first securing our Engine 
Book and learning all about on . remarkable offer on 
The over Majestic Engines 
Gasoline, Kerosene, Naphtha, Gas 
The Mi ijestic is the simplest, most durable, most poy verful for its H. P. rating and most economical-to-oper- 
ate gasoline engine ever made. Don’t confuse it with old-style, over-heavy type of gasoline engines which con- 
sume enormous amounts of fuel HORSE 
and are, therefore, expensive to PORTABLE 
operate. Neither is the Maje stie ll-steel " k, wide-tired wh 
of the opposite extreme type of s. Fi “ ctr 
, i" tat engines that are so light they lit-  ctruet » level of 
This offer is exactly the same as that made erally jerk and tear themselves to 46,4 unted this st 
above on our famous Gre: it Majestic Engines. pieces v vhe ‘n run at high speed or 
No money down—Not a cent to pay for three under a heavy load. _ 
months—A full year to pay—without interest and The Majestic is the ‘‘happy medium’ 
the lowest price ever made on a strictly high —neither too heavy nor too Tight 
grade Separator! Has fewer number of parts— 
a We want you to le arn from your own marvel « mplicitv—no ex-, 
—— iD experience that here, at last, in the perience eeded to run the 
Majestic is the one pe rfect separator— Majestic. ‘Pe rfectly balanced 
a masterpiece of mechanical skill and ingenuity —just the right weight for the 
—the most amazing triumph ever achieved in Cream power it is designed to develop 
Separator and construction —no excessive friction. Big’ 
"Te st it on warm or cold milk and find out by actual improvements in all vital parts PORTABL E wooD SAW 
results how the Majestic skims down to the last drop —and the most wonderful Table slides on whee r 
—note the fine condition of cream—note how much automatic mixer ever put on a #0snment, . Cutt ry ND ve Le a 
quicker it skims than any other you have ever seen. gasoline engine—a mixer that “°™ *°"® " 


keeps down fuel consumption to the lowest notch. 

The Majestic Cream Separator All Majestic s are horizontal, 1-cy cle type, open- 
ms as all the » latest impr ‘ments including re- jac ket, hopper cooled. No over-heating of parts or 

ge a 5 i 


" 2 levice 1 en . P , T wl ] . f 
Ke , markabie we orig hat Ke ps sticking of valves. Very little water needed for - 
- Ke: airing perfectly ‘ 
<< y 















absolutely - : 
sre tex aeaitaet ing. Convenient, compact, easy to run. Just the 
ed separabl engine you need for for grinding, sawing, corn 
~all parts readily a shelling, silo filling, running your separator, grind 
né rather dir : mit. es eS th wacil - 
stone, churn, washing machine, thresher and 
every kind of heavy or light work. 


_ Your —— Is Good 





ming, and i 
tor on them é 
The trial costs y 





vay the best separa- 
nat our expense. 


thing. If 

























yn o refe ed—no mortg 
you de ide to keep it yn't have to make embarrassir no red tape. You 
even the first payment for em hs. Then pay h 10t one ny 
pay balance in 6 112 nths without erest. t an 
Don’t buy a separator of any kind or make until you Mail coupon or postal at once for your free copy of 


get all the facts about the Majestic plainly set forth this, the most valuable, most interesting book of 
in our Separator Catalog. We want you to learn engines ever published. Tells all about the wonder- 


all about this wonderful Separator and compare ful Majestic, how made, and why it is the biggest 

THE HARTMAN co., our low price with prices of cheaply con- engine value in America today. Tells how to pick THE HARTMAN co., 
4060-62LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. structed, inferior makes. The Majestic on out the size and style engine best suited to your 4060-62 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me a free copy of your Cream our year-to-pay, easy credit terms costs needs and explains the Hartman selling plan Without obligating me, please send me 
Separator Catalog No. 217-3 , explaining less than others all ask cash for. Get | whereby you may order any Majestic En- copy of your free Engine Book No.217-E 
liberal no-money-in-advance, year-to-pay- the proof. It’sin this book. Write gine you want without a cent in advance and details of your no-money-down, year-te 
sithout-interest credit terms. This does not your name and addressin coupon and take a full year to pay, without pay-without-interest selling plan, 
obligate me in any way. and mail today. interest, 


Name THE HARTMAN COMPANY Name. oo 


4060-62 LaSalle Street, 
Address. Chicago, Ill. ” Address —_ 


City #apearass POND ccutnrctnmniinnentt ,. CTY .canep conete veces cescessssesessennsagasnsnssanesteesensecoes vennaes State jeorscoreeremis 




















